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NEW YEAR CHIMES. 





Listen, listen! do you hear them— 
Hear the sweet familiar chimes? 
Does not memory endear them, 
For the sake of bygone times? 
Come, bright hope, and swell the burden 
Of their songs to hearts forlorn ; 
Joyfulness should be your guer@on 
On this dark midwinter morn, 


Listen, listen! Let them waken 
Vanished moments, if you will; 

Speak of pleasures long forsaken, 
Broken faith regretted stil); 

Conjure up the dear old places, 
Blot the intervening years, 

Till we look on phantom faces 
Through a sudden mist of tears. 


Listen, listen! but no longer 
Lost in dreams that enervate; 
As the merry din grows stronger, 
Let it cheer and animate. 
Be the clarion to call us 
Forward where our lot is cast, 
So whatever fate befall us 
We may meet it well at last. 
Listen, listen! through the pealing 
Of the chimes that greet the year, 
Echoes not of earth are stealing; 
Angel voices I can hear, 
Rousing nobler passions, giving 
Men and women impulse new; 
Listen, life is worth the living, 
If we make it brave and true. 


—_— oe ed 


AFTER FIFTEEN YEARS. 


I remember well that after writing a 
weekly article for some two or three years 
in the WOMAN’s JOURNAL I was often filled 
with astonishment to find that there always 
seemed just as much to be said as ever, and 
the theme only grew as I dwelt upon it. 
After a time even this surprise vanished, 
and at the end of the fifteenth year I can 
only wonder that it was ever entertained. 
I ought to have known beforehand that 
just this would be the case. It has long 
been evident that every special question re- 
lating to woman—even Woman Suffrage 
itself—is only a part of a great movement 
in social progress, which has already trans- 
formed, at so many points, the relative 
position of the sexes, that we cannot yet 
quite foretell what the end may be. ‘The 
great change in the position of woman, as 
respects employment, property and educa- 
tion, has been largely brought about with- 
in the last fifteen years, and there may be 
quite as great a change within the next fif- 
teen; and inasmuch as these alterations 
affect one-half the human race directly and 
the other half indirectly, it is hard to im- 
agine a theme more inexhaustible. 

In dealing with this wide subject I have 
always tried to bear in mind a principle 
once well stated by Mrs. Stanton, at a con- 
vention in Newport, R. I., to the effect that 
it is not so important that the most marked 
step in woman's advancement—the ballot 
—should be taken this year or the next, as 
that it should be taken in such a spirit and 
with such ample preparation as to make it 
an unmixed blessing both to woman and 
to man. This certainly does not imply 
postponement for the mere sake of delay ; 
since the best preparation for voting is 
the act of voting; but it makes one more 
patient with the retardation that has given 
us such a body of trained and educated 
women as did not exist when the question 
was first opened, thirty-five years ago. 
It has given an opportunity, also, for all 
to bring to bear their labors on the effurt, 
not merely to obtain suffrage for women, 
but to prepare women for suffrage; and it 
has been in this light that the reader must 
regard a large part of what I have written 
during fifteen years. 

It has been written, no doubt, under the 
disadvantage of the author’s being a man; 
and hence not one of the immediate suffer- 





ers from any disability which the age, or 
past ages, may have imposed. But if 
there has been a disadvantage from this 
source, there may also have been some ad- 
vantage, and it has at least afforded a differ- 
ent point of view; just as a woman’s criti- 
cisms on the hat or overcoat of a husband 
or brother always have a certain value 
from the fact that she does not herself 
wear those articles, and therefore looks at 
his habiliments with a fresh and non-mas- 
culine pair of eyes. It would have been 
obviously impossible, however, for me to 
write so long on women’s interests without 
making even more blunders than I have, 
had I not possessed the guidance of femi- 
nine counsellors behind me; sometimes of 
strangers and people at a distance, to one 
and all of whom I give hearty thanks. 
They have long afforded me that advan- 
tage possessed, Emerson says. by the pop- 
ular orator, of being constantly fed with 
facts and suggestions by an unseen con- 
stituency. Some of the themes or argu- 
ments that have met with most response 
from the public have been in reality sug 
gested by others, perhaps in the most cas- 
ual way, while others have come into my 
head as suddenly and unexpectedly as 
there sometimes flashes upon us, when we 
wake in the morning, some name that we 
have been laboriously trying for six months 
to recall. 

Imperfect as these papers may have 
been, I will not affect to doubt that they 
have been useful to many minds. Sucha 
doubt would be to accuse of insincerity or 
blunder the writers of countless kind and 
appreciative letters that I have received ; 
never more appreciative, perhaps, than 
when covering dissent from particular 
opinions or utterances. James Parton 
once said to me that the only literary 
works by which he was perfectly sure 
that he had done good were his weekly 
communications to the New York Ledger ; 
and I sometimes feel the same about these 
articles. They have established at any 
rate a close tie with a body of thoughtful 
readers—a tie worth the effort it has some- 
times cost, in the midst of other engage- 
ments, to maintain it. It is partly from 
the wish to retain relations with at least a 
portion of these readers, that I have en- 
gaged to write for Harper's Bazar a week- 
ly paper, under the general heading 
**Women and Men,” and covering a part 
of the ground hitherto treated by me in 
the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. And I shall hope 
to be heard from through various other 
channels, from time to time, on the direct 
subject of Woman Suffrage. 

Transplanting is sometimes good for 
contributors, as for tulips; and in address- 
ing a constituency partly new, I shall not 
be haunted by the feeling which grew 
sometimes embarrassing, that I was say- 
ing over again something that had been 
said by me in the same columns before. I 
close these contributions with unabated 
faith in the great movement of which the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL has been the express- 
iou; and with none but kindly feelings for 
the paper and its editors. T. W. H. 


— > -O— 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN CANADA. 








Editors Woman’s Journal: 
TORONTO, DEC. 19, 1884. 

Colonel Higginson’s article on “School 
Suffrage in Cambridge” (Mass.), in your 
issue of November 29, came at a remarka- 
bly opportune time to your readers in 'To- 
ronto, where the question of the neglected 
school vote is just now before us, partly 
in its bearing on the question of the desire 
of women to possess the political fran- 
chise. As you know, the Ontario Legisla- 
ture granted the municipal franchise to the 
duly qualified women of the Province dur- 
ing its last session. But the women of 
‘loronto have always had the right to vote 
for School Trustees, and that in a wider 
sense than is allowed them in respect of the 
municipal, or would be granted them for 
the political. vote. That is, the vote is not 
restricted to the feme sole—the widow and 
spinster—but is enjoyed by every woman 
whuse name is on the assessment list for 
property in her own right, be she married 
or single. This right gives us about three 
thousand women voters this year; perhaps 
less than two thousand would be the num- 
ber previously, as we have added some 
new wards to our rapidly growing city, 
each of which is fully populated and its 
property largely owned by women. No 
agitation was ever inaugurated to procure 
the school vote for women; it was given 
them simply by not making provision in 
the act to keep them out, and as the act 
was in force long before it was thought 
possible for two women to talk woman 











suffrage without exposing themselves to 
derision, no doubt this had its effect in 
keeping them back, except in rare cases 
where a candidate very hard pushed has 
thought it worth while to canvass his lady 
cunstituents. 

Times are changed now. We have the 
municipal suffrage; women have talked 
suffrage, and have found good men to sup- 
port them; and we ure, at the present mo- 
ment, arousing our school voters among 
women to a sense of their duty and re- 
sponsibility in the matter We are doing 
more; we are telling them that they may 
and ought to have ladies on the School 
Board. 

It is here that perhaps a hint for your 
Cambridge ladies comesin. Are they rep- 
resented by ladies on their committees? (I 
mean by the official bodies their votes ap- 
ply to—excuse me for not understanding 
better what they are). A woman, espec- 
ially if she have household and family 
cares, has to make certain arrangements 
and sacrifices more or less convenient to 
herself, in order to go and vote. If, after 
some experience, she finds that, after all, 
there is nothing in it, nothing which is not 
and may not be done just as well without 
her vote as with it, or that her time and vote 
are thrown away in consequence of some 
arbitrary characteristic in the body she is 
supposed to influence, she naturally and 
blamelessly prefers to let such vote go by 
default, and ceases to make arrangements 
to do that which profits her nothing. 

We are just telling our lady-voters that 
with two-thirds of our teachers women, 
and more than half of our pupils girls, 
women have a duty represented in their 
vote, which is indeed greatly magnified by 
the possibility and propriety of putting a 
lady or two on our Public School Board. 
Is this the sort of impetus your Cambridge 
and other ladies need? If so, [ hope they 
will enter the lists as promptly as we mean 
to do, and good luck to the winners! 

Mr. Roden, a member of our present 
School Board, has just brought forward 
a motion for equal pay for our teachers, 
irrespective of sex. No doubt Mr. Roden 
will be re-elected, for there are few but 
feel that this is a move in the right diree- 
tion. SARAH ANNE CURZON. 
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MRS. FRANCES D. GAGE.—A CORRECTION. 
28 West 45TH StT.. NEw York CIty, )} 
DEc, 22, 1884. f 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

In your paper of the 20th, there is a 
statement that my mother, Mrs. Frances 
D. Gage, was refused burial at Greenwich, 
Conn., because she was not a church mem- 
ber. 

I cannot understand how such a misrep- 
resentation could have reached the columns 
of the JOURNAL, and [ am distinctly un- 
willing to allow it to remain uncontra- 
dicted. 

‘The cemeteries at Greenwich age old 
churchyards, inadequate to the present 
population, which increases rapidly, be- 
cause it is a most lovely place, and very 
near New York. There is a Union bur- 
ial-ground which was open to all, but there 
was not a plot for sale in it, nor could we, 
at first, learn of any in the Episcopal, Con- 
gregational or Presbyterian churchyards. 
When there had been time for our wants 
to become known, a church member called 
and informed us where we could find a plot 
for sale, and this before the arrival of our 
brothers from St. Louis and South Caro- 
lina, although the arrangements were not 
completed until they were present. 

When the residents of Greenwich learn- 
ed, in the autumn of 1883, that the invalid 
lady who had appeared amony them in the 
spring did not flit away with other sum- 
mer guests, but maintained her seat by the 
wide sunny window, looking out upon 
them day by day, with her bright, unfail- 
ing interest in all that pertained to hu- 
manity, they called upon her, and from 
that time scarcely a day passed without 
more than one reminder of the near neigh- 
borhood of loving hearts. In the first 
summer of mother’s residence in Green- 
wich, the Presbyterian minister called on 
her and warmed her heart by his fervent 
testimony that her work was not forgot- 
ten, telling her of his remembrance of her 
as the president of the Akron Convention, 
in Ohio, so many years ago. He and his 
family continued to call frequently, as also 
an Episcopalian minister, and his wife and 
daughter. 

With one exception, all the associations 
of my mother and sister there were with 
members of different churches, and never 
for one moment were they made to feel any 
sense of ostracism because they were not 





also church members. The Episcopal 
minister read the burial service of his 
church, and spoke feelingly of mother’s 
life and work. ‘To us all, as mourners, no 
kindness or consideration was wanting 
from those who had known mother in life. 
Her character, even in the great weakness 
of her last years, still impressed all who 
came within its influence with its old 
strongly magnetic attraction. 

We do not feel that she is laid among 
strangers. Earth and sea and sky circle 
her resting place in a scene of rare loveli- 
ness, and loving hearts in our absence lay 
fresh flowers upon her grave. Thus you 
can see that this statement in the JOURNAL 
is a cruel thing to have been said of the 
churches of Greenwich, and I beg you to 
correct it. 

I wish that those who had known and 
loved mother, and had appreciated her long 
years of suffering, could have seen her, as 
we, her children, saw her. Her face was 
transformed by an expression of infinite 
peace—that is to us a treasure of remem- 
brance—and was gloritied by its crown of 
silken, snow-white hair. For her, d: ath 
had no terrors. She passed thankfully to 
that future which might await her; but her 
soul's cry was for rest—rest from the wea- 
ry thraldom of her long physical bond- 
age. I will enclose a copy of verses which 
I found among her papers, that will ex- 
press her feeling in this regard. 

That mother’s departure out of our lives 
has thrown the whole world out of adjust- 
ment for us her children, you, who knew 
her great power, need not be told; but we 
yielded her thankfully, notwithstanding 
our bitter grief, to the rest she so craved. 

Mary E. Gace, 


THE DOCTOR’S VERDICT. 





BY FRANUVES D. GAGE. 


ome | 
What did you tell me, doctor; that I never shall walk 


again; 

Never be free from this misery, this dazed and swirl- 
ing brain; 

Never go forth a worshipper, alone ’neath the atarry 
sky; 

And yet may live for many years? alas! I would rather 
die. 


What do you say? ‘No more hard work or pain.’» 
Nay, say not so, 

A harder pain than a helpless life, no weary soul may 
know; 

To live and yet be not alive, to breathe, with a life 
oppressed, 

And never know, through day or night, the boon of 
labor’s rest. 


“A life of ease.’” Would you call it so? To sit in your 
easy chair . 

And watch from your window the busy world go by 
with its weight of care; 

To be waited upon by other hands! this once so 
active I, 

To be a burden on those I love! Ah! yes, I would 
rather die. 


“Better off,” you say, “than others.”” Do you think 
another’s care 

Or agony of mind or limb makes mine less hard to 
bear? 

No. I would fain be helping him, as I was wont to do. 

But alas! my useful days are o’er, my good deeds 
must be few. 

I have a sieter, old and blind. Wer fate is worse than 
mine. 

Since I can no more guide her steps, can I the less 
repine? 

And when she knows I can never walk, her blind eyes 
will weep sore, 

And we both must feel an added pang that will last 
till life is o’er. 


I'll try to bear it bravely—being laid upon the shelf; 

I know I broke some holy law, and brought it on my- 
self. 

Now go your way, good doctor, and leave me quite 
alone, 

To face my life and learn to say, Dear Lord, Thy will 
be done. 





eee 
WALTHAM THE BANNER CITY. 


WALTHAM, DEC. 22, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

May we not claim for Waltham the title 
of the “Banner City” of the State, inas- 
much as we have this year secured the 
names of three women upon our school 
board? 

At our late election one woman of deli- 
cate and refined appearance, a member of 
the W. C, T. U., took and held her post at 
the polls through the hours of voting; 
using her influence in gentle, womanly 
persuasion for the success of the ‘No 
License” ballot. Possibly had more of 
her sex joined this work, a different result 
might have been reached; for, as you 
doubtless are aware, our new city begins 
its municipal career under the license law. 

A Woman Suffrage meeting was held 
here last Monday week. From a variety 
of adverse causes it was not well attended. 
The speakers were Rev. Annie H. Shaw 
and Miss Cora Scott Pond. It is expected 
that these ladies will be heard again in 
Waltham under more favorable auspices, 
at no distant day. Dr. Abbie E. Cutter 
lectured here last week. WALTHAM. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Miss MAup Howe is writing New Or- 
leans letters for the Boston Transcript. 

Mrs. ANNA C. Warr edits a column in 
the Lincoln (Kansas) Beacon, which is en- 
titled **Woman as a Citizen.” 

HANNAH LonG has left a legacy of $300,- 
000 to the University of Pennsylvania, to 
establish a training-school for nurses. 

Miss ALICE FREEMAN, president of 
Wellesley College. addressed the Woman’s 
Meeting of the Union, Sunday before last. 

Mrs. GARFIELD, mother of the late 
president, has passed her eighty-third 
birthday and is enjoying good health. 

Miss KATE SANBORN read a paper be- 
fore the Womans Club at Newton last 
week, on “Wit and Humor of American 
Women.” 

Mrs. MARY A. QUANTRELL is said by a 
correspondent of the Baltimore Herald to 
be the real heroine of Whittier’s poem, 
**Barbara Freitchie.” 

Dr. MARY F. THOMAS was re-elected 
president of the Indiana Woman Suffrage 
Association, which was gracefully accept- 
ed. 

Miss MARY WADSWORTH read her pa- 
per on Thackeray at the ‘*Coterie” of the 
Woman's Educational and Industrial 
Union, on Tuesday, Dec. 23. 

Miss CATHARINE WOLFE and Mr. John 
Jacob Astor are co-operating in an effort 
for the establishment of a college in Flor- 
ence where American women can pursue 
any branch of art. 

Miss HELEN M. KNOWLTON opens an 
exhibition of her charcoal drawings at her 
studio No. 13 Studio Building, to continue 
until Jan. 1. Miss Knowlton’s work in 
black and white is always worth seeing. 





Miss Louisa F. RANDOLPH will give a 
series of thirty-two lectures in the West- 
ern Reserve School of Design for Women, 
in Cleveland, Ohio, in the rooms of the 
School of Design, City Hall Building, dur- 
ing the two sessions of 1884 and 1885. 

Mrs. W. A. INGHAM, of Cleveland, O., 
one of the founders of the National W. C. 
T. U. and of the Western Reserve School of 
Design for Women, has been appointed 
secretary of the North Ohio Branch of the 
Woman's National Indian Association, 
using her influence with the press of the 
State in their behalf. She has also been 
made journalistic secretary of the Woman’s 
Home Mission Society of the Methodist 
Church, Mrs. R. B. Hayes _ president, 
bringing it before ten papers. She is an 
efficient, cultivated, and earnest woman. 

Mrs. MARY SANBORN MATTHEWSON, 
president of the Nebraska State Associa- 
tion for the exhibition of Woman's Work 
at the World's Industrial Exposition at 
New Orleans, has been working in her 
field very faithfully and successfully dur- 
ing the past four months, having among 
other items written some three or four 
hundred letters during this time, and her 
labors have been rewarded by securing a 
very creditable exhibition for her new 
State. She is one of our best friends in 
that State, having been an enthusiastic de- 
fender of equal rights for more than thirty 
years. 

Mrs. HELEN EKIN STARRETT and her 
sister, Mrs. FRANCES EKIN ALLISON, are 
the joint authors of a little book now in 
the press of Jansen, McClurg & Co., of 
Chicago, and shortly to be issued, entitled, 
“The Future of Educated Women,” and 
‘*Men, Women, and Money.” Mrs. Alli- 
son is the author of several remarkable 
papers on social and domestic questions, 
and also of some of the best current poet- 
ry of the past few years. Of Mrs. Star- 
rett’s essay on the ‘“The Future of Edu- 
cated Women,” Frances Power Cobbe 
wrote, on its appearance in continued 
chapters in The Weekly Magazine, of Chi- 
cago: “It is one of the very wisest and 
truest utterances [ have had on the wom- 
an question,’”? while Mr. Edwin D. Mead 
wrote of it: ‘The genius of common sense 
is apparent on every page. I wish it 
could be placed in the hands of girl grad- 
uates everywhere.” Such praise as this 
warrants the highest expectations for the 
popularity and usefulness of this little 
book. Mrs. Starrett is the associate edi- 
tor of The Chicago Weekly Magazine, and 
is also the active and successful principal 
of Highland Hall College, at Highland 
Park, Ill., an institution that ranks second 
to none in the country in the scope of its 
course of study. Mrs. Starrett and Mrs. 
Allison are daughters of the late Rev. 
John Ekin, D. D., formerly of Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania. 
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“WOMAN IN POLITICS” SAMPLED. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

In the methods of a Convention of two 
hundred and fifty temperance women at 
St. Louis, a few weeks since, I note a spirit 
that, enlarged, would somewhat mend pol- 
itics ; and in its attitudes, the prelude of a 
power that must shortly figure in State 
management. 

It was the annual meeting of the Nation- 
al Woman’s Christian ‘Temperance Union, 
with a membership of 125,000 active, 
thoughtful women, led by Frances E. Wil- 
lard, and among whose staff officers were 
Mary A. Livermone, Mary T. Lathrop, 
J. Ellen Foster, Mary A. Woodbridge, 
Sallie F. Chapin, Mary B. Willard, Julia 
Coleman, Mary H. Hunt, the mother of 
Gen. Lew Wallace, and others of their 
kind. Their Sveciety has come up from 
that sprig of a crusade in an Ohio town 
ten years ago, till its 6,000 local unions are 
now safety ventres in forty States and ter- 
ritories. It began its work of redemption 
without thought of other agency than 
prayer and moral suasion ; now, to these it 
adds effort for legal prohibition. It began, 
too, not only thoughtless of, but scornful 
of, suffrage for its sex as an instrument of 
service to humanity. Even half way to 
date, or five years ago, it debated two days 
the problem of permitting a single column 
in its journal once a month regarding suf- 
frage, barely yielding that feeble innova- 
tion. Now, unanimously and without de- 
bate, the representative two hundred and 
fifty declare for full enfranchisement, 
though thirty delegates hail from the con- 
servative South-land. And _ President 
Willard, now at home here after a fall cir- 
cuit of twenty States, tells me that this 
vote is not more pronounced than the sen- 
timent of nearly all women thoughtful for 
temperance. ‘I'his is evidence of a remark- 
able growth among the women who are 
seed-sowers, promising that their growth 
shall fast leaven the whole womanly lump. 
Hence, if not now, a little later it will be 
bald untruth in the opponents of enfran- 
chisement for women to insist that women 
do not want the ballot. And if this wish 
of women most esteemed, becoming gen- 
eral, be not readily gratified, will it not en- 
treat in the lobby of the State House until 
admitted to a seat on the floor of the 
house? With the university behind wom- 
an, the ballot-box seems but a card-board 
castle before her. Indeed, to most of the 
women noticed, school-days were out of 
date before the college had shed its male 
armor. Yes, woman having won the bal- 
lot in fullinWashington Territory and Wy- 
oming, and in the latter the approval of 
nearly twenty years’ experience, also 
school suffrage in twelve States, with the 
world’s largest and best organized army 
of reformers now in motion at the front, 
it is hardly worth while, along this line, 
further to ignore the inevitable. In this 
State, and some others, the enfranchise- 
ment of women will command much pop- 
ular and legislative attention the approach- 
ing winter. 

And if woman is soon to cease being the 
ward of the State by becoming its co- 
guardian, how will she manage her new 
estate? Well, I watch that Convention of 
national women. I see tossed upon them 
through a week of electric excitement 
such outside provocations as commonly 
draw from men bitter replies, the vent of 
bitter feelings ; yet with soft answers they 
turned away wrath, or smothered wrongs, 
like other wounded love. in silence. And 

I see the great theme of their Convention 
thoroughly political, much of their time 
given to it, and themselves earnestly ani- 
mated, and moderately divided by it in pro- 
tracted debate; yet not a word unbecom- 
ing woman at her best, not a stiletto-thrust 
of the wit which bright minds amid public 
excitement are tempted to let fly, but upon 
all the spirit of fairness in public discus- 
sion, the spirit of firmness in public action, 
the spirit of generous deference toward op- 
ponents, the spirit of prayer as an element 
in statecraft—always the spirit of Christ 
in politics. 

Let me briefly detail some of these allu- 
sions. At Louisville two years ago and 
Detroit one year ago, this society resolved 
that it would ‘‘lend its influence to what- 
ever party should furnish the best embodi- 
ment of prohibition principles.” Accord- 
ingly, through its national organ—The 
Union Signal—and otherwise, it lately 
threw its wide moral influence for the Pro- 
hibition party; and the gardeners of the 
old shrubs feared that the prayers of the 
righteous might avail much, even though 
they were women. Hence, arrived at St. 
Louis a week before election, the temper- 
ance women were met by political officers 
of the conspicuous evangelical church they 
had been invited to occupy, demanding a 
pledge to silence on politics as the price of 
admission. The women firmly said the 
price was too high, and turned away. A 
good bishop got them the key to another 
towered spot, where temperance prayer is 
wont to be offered; but an ex-governor 
and pew-holders therein, learning where 
the ladies were about to ‘‘cast an anchor,” 
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took up his cross and followed them, for- 
bidding entrance without an anti-political 
pledge. Again, the women who could not 
be bought, turned away, sweet and serene. 
A wminor order of Christians gave them 
shelter without loss of free speech. But 
dealers in the innocent commodities which 
liquor men, like others, are large patrons 
of, declined to open their homes to promi- 
nent lady advocates of prohibition (though 
in some cases old friends), lest they should 
lose the custom liquor controls. How did 
the womanly politicians meet all such con- 
duct by cowards? Not by “rushing into 
print,” nor with denunciation from the 
platform; but with public silence and 
prayer—two forces that would help to 
keep the peace in politics. And their 
mildness and firmness turned every enemy 
into a bugle to call a thousand friends; so 
that each of their evening sessions filled 
two large theatres and an overflow room. 
But though many rough men. not of their 
view on temperance, were massed about 
the galleries, not an uncivil word or move- 
ment came from them, or others. Where 
then in politics could the good woman be 
placed that her presence and its followers 
—the voice of prayer and the absence of 
rum—would not calm and cleanse the at- 
mosphere of manners? Does not the last 
surviving spark of manhood light at the 
touch of consecrated womanhood? 

One further mark of the spirit that is to 
help mend our politics. On the day of the 
debate that was to embrace, or repel, the 
Prohibition party, the audience visiting the 
Convention was a multitude; state-rights 
in temperance stood arrayed against na- 
tional dction; many of the thirty ladies 
who spoke were athletes in verbal sword- 
practice; through seven hours applause 
urged the current to become a cataract; 
and the air of the city wore the white heat 
of politics at climax. Could women (be- 
ings some men call unstable) there and 
then forbear to be brilliant at the expense 
of opponents? They could: through logic 
and pathos and some dash of humor, those 
women differed kindly—far above the hab 
it of men. Not one cruel blade was 
drawn, not one tart word indulged. And 
when final division had revealed nearly 
four to one for co-operation with the na- 
tional party, not a lisp arose of the shout 


_men mark victory by; but every head 


bowed in silent prayer, then majority and 
minority arose in mutual and affectionate 
greeting. Not a murmur was heard that 
unfairness had clouded the discussion. 
Conflict did not crush Christian gentle- 
ness, for three times a day they had pub- 
licly read the Scriptures in willing ears, 
sung the airs of the gospel, and invited 
Divine escort through all troubled waters. 
In such presence the crow of bitter con- 
tention finds no rest for the sole of his foot. 

Would not the major number of women 
follow such leaders? Would not their spirit 
spread manward? And would not such 
spirit, made. common, make politics a 
pleasure and government a grace? 

JAMES CLEMENT AMBROSE, 
Evanston, I. 
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THE TOOLS TO THOSE WHO CAN USE THEM. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

One hundred and sixty women answered 
an advertisement, and the N. Y. Tribune 
says: 

Not a few women who are self-reliant 
and independent regard themselves as su- 
perfluous because they fail in their earnest 
endeavors for a “career.” The trouble is 
that they have adopted a false standard of 
dignity and honor. They regard office- 
work or shop-work as desirable, but look 
upon house work in any of its depart- 
ments as beneath them. To correct this 
mistake is very materially to help solve the 
problem we are considering. It is more 
than likely that a good many of the 160 
emphatically dissent from George Herbert’s 
conception of the place that sweeping 
may occupy in the economy of the uni- 
verse. They look upon it as a decidedly 
low and ungenteel employment. But 
Herbert sang: 

“Who sweeps a room as for thy laws, 
Makes that and the action fine.” 

Not women alone prefer the laziest and 
simplest labor. A friend of mine lately 
advertised for a book-keeper. Several 
hundred men, old and young, applied for 
the place. Another gentleman wanted an 
entry clerk, and making it known through 
the papers, he had, at last account one 
hundred and sixty applicants, and they 
were still coming in great numbers. 
There is always plenty of well-paid manu- 
al labor to be had, but these men prefer to 
sit in an office, and do the lighter work. 

A young person at my side says, ‘‘George 
Herbert might just as well have said, ‘Who 
ploughs a field,’ etc.” A lady friend, 
whom I met in the street recently, said she 
had had over fifty women apply when she 
advertised fora cook. ‘These women did 
not mind the work; they were probably 
strong and fitted for it. ‘These others, who 
applied for office work, were probably, 
many at least, unfitted physically for 
house service. To my mind cooking and 
laundry work should be done by men, and 
I am pleased to see in my town two laun- 
dries started by Chinese men; and the 





shirts sent home by them quite startled 
my good laundress by their superior 
smoothness and brilliancy. She confessed 
at once that she had never seen anything 
like it. We all know that men cooks are 
considered superior, which shows, does it 
not, their superior fitness for the work? 
E. Orange, N. J. C. C. H. 
—— 
MRS. NEYMANN IN GERMANY. 








FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN, )} 
Dec. 15, 1884. 5 
E.litors Woman's Journal : 

It may interest some of your readers to 
hear of a lecture delivered here last week 
by Mrs. Clara Neymann, of New York, be- 
fore the Frauen Bildungs Verein, or Wom- 
en’s Education Society. 

The Verein is one of those comprehen- 
sive and useful societies so common in 
Germany, not a charity, and not self-sup- 
porting, but a practical combination of 
benefactors and people to be benefited, 
in such wise that the help is mutual. ‘This 
one has for its object not the higher educa- 
tion of women, but an opportunity for 
them to find instruction in all things nec- 
essary for them to know as German moth- 
ers, wives, and housekeepers. With a 
limited boarding-school are assoviated 
courses of cheap evening lectures open to 
the public, teaching in art, music, sewing, 
embroidery, dressmaking, cooking; and*a 
woman's restaurant. 

It was with no little interest that some 
of us “‘lookers-on here in Vienna” heard 
that Mrs. Neymann, of New York. was to 
lecture before this society on ‘“l'ypes of 
American Women.” In Frankfort we had 
found evidences of the ‘‘American Con- 
quest of Europe” more indisputable than 
elsewhere. It is the least German, per- 
haps, of German cities, with its absence of 
a court, its strong democratic spirit, its 
modern conveniences, its whole houses for 
single families, its quick assimilation of 
new things. ‘The American traveller feels 
a singular sense of being at home, with 
perhaps some sentimental pangs at the 
modern bright light that has left so few 
pleasant shadows, and which, after all, he 
had not to cross the ocean to find. So we 
need not have been surprised at the lectur- 
er orher topic. Still it is a very rare thing 
here for women to speak in public, and 
whether Mrs. Neymann would speak from 
the American or German standpoint, frank- 
ly or guardedly, was an interesting ques- 
tion. 

Her audience was almost entirely of 
women; she spoke without introduction, 
in German, and so gracefully, earnestly, 
and distinetly, that the fitness of women’s 
speaking in public in her case was pro- 
claimed, and must have convinced the 
sturdiest Philistine. 

She had chosen four types to represent 
the characteristic extremes of our social 
possibilities: first, those women of the 
working classes in whom ignorance had 
produced such a misunderstanding of our 
liberty that it meant with them only mis- 
use of it; their boldness, shallowness, and 
flimsiness were only too well known on 
both continents. Next she mentioned the 
rich class, which unites ignorance with 
luxury, which by its extravagance, its title- 
hunting, its importation of foreign follies, 
its unquestioned acceptance of wealth, 
come by however dishonestly, has become 
a common by-word in Europe and a vicious 
and demoralizing influence at home. ‘The 
contrast was very sharp which pictured 
the third type,—the eminent women of in- 
tellect,—women of single-hearted resolve 
who had gone forth into new fields and 
fought for a recognition of their aims, who 
renounced the graces of life and trod 
stern, lonely paths that they might vindi- 
cate their rights and break way for other 
women to tread. She spoke finely and 
touchingly of Maria Mitchell and the sis- 
ters Blackwell. Then came the fourth 
and crowning type, the best; this repre- 
sented those women who, in spite of their 
numbers, are so little known abroad, those 
who by a combination of all domestic vir- 
tues with often rare intellectual attain- 
ment are able to develop their best possi- 
bilities. 

Their comfortable homes are so well 
ordered that there is always time for social 
pleasure and intellectual work; their vari- 
ous practical abilities have fitted them for 
any fortune; their nicety allows no work, 
however menial, to betray them into slov- 
enliness. Their keen interest in public ques- 
tions, their wide reading, their intellectual 
companionship with their male friends, 
make them really able to *‘serve two mas- 
ters.” The full development of their powers 
was indeed due to the freedom they enjoyed 
to think and act as they found best ; but, not 
the less, to the help generous!y and free- 
ly given them by American men, whose 
high chivalry made the lives of such 
women possible. Mrs. Neymann spoke of 
the fact that although German women of 
the lower classes help their husbands in 
their shops and small businesses, no one 
complains that they have left their sphere; 
but that when a woman of better class un- 
dertakes to strike out for herself in some 





new path, then the cry is raised of her de- 
sertion of the home. A plea was made for 
a recognition not only of the work already 
done by women here, but of their right and 
ability to undertake to enter new fields al- 
ready pioneered by their American sisters. 
No nation forms a higher ideal of woman 
than the German, but in practice it is not 
willing for her to realize it. From the 
best and strongest mothers come the best 
sons. In what better way can a man of 
these days prove himself a knight than in 
protecting, encouraging, and developing 
the women of his nation? 

We felt that we had listened to some one 
very much in earnest, and left the hall 
filled with a pardonable national pride. 
The ladies of the committee had prepared 
a supper for Mrs. Neymann, and the secre- 
tary kindly asked us to join them. The 
Germans are a comfort-loving race, and, 
even at political meetings, sit at tables and 
drink beer, and smoke. ‘This little affair 
was as friendly and jolly as possible. The 
supper was given in the woman‘s res- 
taurant, deliciously cooked and daintily 
served by pupils in the Cooking School. 
The husband of the secretary closed the 
evening with a toast to Mrs. Neymann, say- 
ing that although she had spoken so elo- 
quently for American women, she had not 
forgotten her fatherland. 

‘The lecture was a success, and was spok- 
en well of in all the papers. Indeed, as a 
lady said who knew personally many of 
the audience, every woman carried away 
from it something to help and encourage 
her. MARGARET HOWARD WHITE. 


—— a —————- 


SOME OF THE HOT CAKES OF LITERATURE. 





Hlarper’s Magazine for December, 1884, 
is full of Christmas stories, from a farce 
by Mr. Howells, ‘In an Elevator,” to a 
deep-toned ghost-story called ‘“*A Dead 
Man's Fall,” and a fearful one it is. 

‘Nature's Serial Story” it may be said 
to be the longest, the best illustrated, 
and the least readable story ever published 
in this instructive and entertaining maga- 
zine. William Hamilton Gibson’s is a 
haume to conjure with when you come to 
woods, fields, skies, twilights, and shad- 
owy corners, and feathery, starry, and ten- 
derly-lighted flowers. His engraveis are 
all in accord with him. 

To give us so old a story as “She Stoops 
to Conquer,” for the sake of some new illus- 
trations, is startling, and suggests a possi- 
ble future when magazines will be all illus- 
tration with no new printed matter. But 
Abbey’s drawings are so good that it is 
really worth while to bring up so old a 
story for their sake. ‘Tony Lumpkin is 
the ‘Tony of Goldsmith, and so is Mrs. 
Hardcastle, feebly trying to hold him back 
by his cout tail. ‘*Snapdragon,” in design 
and execution is admirable. The glare 
of light on the children’s faces is well 
expressed, and the lines used represent 
fairly well the struggle between light and 
dark. 

‘The pictures of Christmas merry-making 
in England and in Rome, though worked 
out with great care. are not so pleasing. 
The dancing of awkward boors and the 
revels of drunken patricians are neither 
picturesque in themselves nor very inter- 
esting to American readers, and it seems a 
waste of labor to give such careful engrav- 
ings of such subjects. Christmas comes 
but onee a year, it is true, but again it 
comes every year, and we become wearied 
even of Christmas revels which are not 
our revels. The most important picture 
in this number is ‘The Boy Jesus in the 
Temple,” from a painting by Dr. J. M. 
Heinrich Hoffman, of Dresden. Theheads 
of the Jews are wonderfully characterized 
both in form and expression. ‘The scepti- 
eal Pharisee, so clever and cultivated-look- 
ing, is like a modern instance, and rightly, 
for that sort of mind is always the same. 
His face is full of argument. The boy 
Jesus, as usual, does not satisfy us, yet he 
is a beautiful and earnest youth, and the 
faint halo about his head suggests more 
than the hard circle of light so often used 
to indicate Jesus and saints. 

“Farmer Wonak’s Case” is a good story 
well told and illustrated. The picture 
‘* ¢ Jim, Jim,’ she cried, ‘here’s father com- 
ing,’” is particularly well imagined. ‘The 
figure of the woman is full of alarm natu- 
rally expressed, and the man starting up 
from his dinner to escape thefangry father, 
so good that one can almost hear the chair- 
legs grating on the kitchen floor. Frost's 
figures are full of expression, and he exag- 
gerates nothing. Our artists have im- 
proved wonderfully in figure drawing in 
the last years. 

“The Capillary Crime” has also a very 
good illustration by Millet. The dead art- 
ist, shot by his manikin, makes an effect- 
ive picture, and is artistically shrouded in 
gloom. ‘The Editor’s Drawer opens with 
more Christmas, and now at last the merry 
time is over. 

CentuRY MAGAZINE FoR DecrMBER, 1884. 


General Grant, with that look of con- 
centrated attention that characterizes his 
strong, solid face, opens this number. 

“The Capture of Fort Donelson” is one 
of the important articles in this number, 
and is well and clearly told by General 
Lew Wallace, who was one of the officers 
in command on that occasion, which, the 
capture of the two forts, was one of the 
first suecesses we had in the war for the 
Union. We have here five portraits of the 
officers engaged in this fight, Generals 
Buckner, Floyd, and Pillow of the Confed- 
erates, Smith and McClernand of the Union 
forces. They all look like efficient men, 
except Floyd, whose face is heavy and in- 
expressive. The other pictures give a good 
idea of the position of the forces, and the 
story, unlike most stories of battle, is read- 
able. 

We welcome the third number of ‘*The 





- men—stands likewise. 





New Astronomy” by Professor Langley. 
He knows how to make these high mat- 
ters intelligible. partly at least, to minds 
untaught in astronomy and mathematics, 
but owning a personal interest in the sun 
and stars. We read with breathless inter- 
est these almost pathetic efforts to make 
our ignorance comprehend the stin’s en- 
ergy, and we find relief in the well-con- 
sidered statement that the sun’s heat. if 
caused by‘shrinkage, may supply neces- 
sary warmth about eighteen millions of 
years, while probably it has not been flow- 
ngso long. The engraving of the Besse- 
mer converter in the act of pouring is ad- 
mirable in its exhibition of light and shade 
in their most concentrated form. 

‘Hunting the Rocky Mountain Goat” is 
a fascinating description of wild mountain 
scenery. The pictures of the weird-look- 
ing antelope goats, so large and so secure 
in their mountain fastnesses, are fresh and 
attractive. ‘he large one, sitting on his 
haunches and looking over his shoulder at 
his approaching enemies, is almost human 
in its expression. It appears that ‘British 
Columbia, that very beautiful but sin- 
gularly isolated corner of America, is the 
true home of this rare animal.” Its diffi- 
culty is the charm of this sort of hunting. 

The poet Heine one does not tire of, so 
original is his personality, A more vivid 
picture than this is given of him by Lady 
Duff Gordon, describing her early and later 
acquaintance with him, the last where he 
lay on his mattress looking like the skele- 
ton of a child. 

‘American Painters in Pastel’ is written 
with understanding. John Burroughs one 
is always glad to meet, he so well de- 
scribes his true companions, the sparrows 
and the owls and the woodpeckers, in his 
‘Winter Neighbors.” Some lives ought to 
be devoted to birds and their ways. 

The stories of this number are ‘The 
Rise of Silas Lapham,” which continues the 
even tenor of its way, not rising to adven- 
ture, not deepening to tragedy. It might 
go on just so for evermore in an everlast- 
ing serial. How long will our story-tell- 
ers continue to get on without any story? 

There is also **The Adventures of Huckle- 
berryFinn,™by the ever ready Mark Twain; 
and **he Knight of the Black Forest,” 
by Grace Denio Litchfield, with good draw- 
ings for illustration, begins its course. 

‘Recollections of a Private” has delight- 
ful illustrations,—so light, so well drawn, 
so expressive, — ‘The Officer on Horse- 
back,” ‘The Settler’s Tent,” ‘The Long 
Bridge,” ‘The Confederate Prisoners.” 
How well the horses are drawn and with 
what ease is action expressed! There is 
here no overwork, nothing forced. 

Marietta, Ga. 8. F. OC. 


—____»¢-¢-9—_________ 


THE LESSON OF THE ELECTION. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The lesson which the election has taught 
the nation is the imperative need of wom- 
an’s vote. The vote of woman stands dis- 
tinctively fortwo things: No drunkenness, 
No libertinism. Not these alone, indeed; 
but for all other great principles of right 
the vote of man—man as distinet from 
But it is the two I 
have singled out for which the vote of 
woman stands distinctively. 

Man’s vote does not mean No drunken- 
ness; if it did, the Republican party, by 
far the cleaner of the two great national 
parties, would not have refused to puta 
temperance plank in its platform for fear 
of losing votes. It would not even have 
desired such votes. On the contrary, it 
would have said, ‘*We will wait for victory 
till victory and honor can go hand in 
hand.” 

Neither does man’s vote mean No liber- 
tinism. If it did, we should not find men 
holding the position of moral leaders in 
society voting for a libertine. We should 
not hear men considered fit to be the teach- 
ers of youth defending Mr. Cleveland, as 
did Dr. Everett, of Adams Academy, on 
the ground that not one of our presidents, 
from Abraham Lincoln down to Chester A. 
Arthur, could stand the test we were ap- 
plying to the Democratic candidate. The 
fact that such men hold such opinions 
shows that the mass of men do not realize 
the enormity of the sin of licentiousness. 
Good men may deprecate it, refrain from 
it, but the vote of man does not mean, 
squarely and unequivocally, No libertin- 
isin. 

Yet the two greatest perils of our social 
life, and hence of our national life, are 
these. It is against these twin monsters 
that we are ¢alled to battle. They are the 
root of all evil. The only way in which 
the battle can be effectually waged is by 
enlisting in the ranks of the combatants 
that part of the community which, from 
instinct and necessity, is the sworn foe to 
drunkenness and social impurity. Men 
will never make the best soldiers in this 
fight, even when they enroll themselves on 
the right side. They may be intellectual- 
ly convinced that intemperance and un- 
chastity are prejudicial to the best inter- 
ests of society, and may be, therefore, will- 
ing to struggle againstthem. But acause 
that would win must have on its side 
something more than the intellectual con- 
victions of those who support it; it must 
have soldiers whose hearts glow within 
them, who do not dread or deprecate the 
enemy, but who hate him with that entire 
hatred which makes the act of fighting 
him the keenest of delights. It is thus 
that women hate the monster of social im- 
purity. It is not alone their intellect that 
impels them to oppose him ; to intellectual 
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conviction is added the force of their feel- 
ings, their instincts, their dearest interests. 
The men who are trying to wage the 


battle alone may as well give it up till such 


time as they are ready to call to their aid 
the direct, fighting political power of 
women. 

Until then they can never make head 
against the enemy. ‘he women who are 
praying for the success of the fighters, and 
timidly handing along ammunition, will 
pray in vain till they bring their works into 
harmony with their prayers. They must 
fight if they would win. And they must 
fight with the great weapon of liberty, the 
ballot. 

The men of the nation bave elected the 
one whom they would have to rule over 
hem—and. alas! overus. ‘They have elect- 
eda libertine. Not very many years ago 
they elected a drunkard. And every four 
years, henceforth, we must run the risk of 
just such a national disgrace until the vote 
shall be thrown which means, first of all, 
No drunkenness, No libertinism. 

FRANCES H. ‘TURNER. 

East Boston, Dec. 23, 1884. 

——_—_—-o-o-o— 


SUNDAY HERALD AND MUNICIPAL SUF- 
FRAGE. 


Editors Woman’s Journal * 

The Sunday Herald of last week, in an 
editorial on the municipal election, truly 
says: 

“It is to decide whether that great busi- 
ness corporation, which the city of Boston 
really is, shall be conducted in the inter- 
est,” &e. 

If the city of Boston is a business cor- 
peration, and scarcely anybody doubts it, 
why have women, who are partners in 
this corporation as well as men, no voice 
in its management? In all other corpora- 
tions and business partnerships women 
have a vote, why not in city partnership? 

Is the Herald consistent in opposing 
woman suffrage? 5. R. URBINO. 

Boston, Dec. 16, 1884. 


a a a 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


CRACKED. 


’T was a set of Resolutions, 
Avs fine as fine could be, 
And signed, in painstaking fashion, 
By Nettie and Joe and Bee; 
And last in the list was written, 
In letters broad and dark 
(To look as grand as the others,) 
Miss Baby Grace ¢, her mark! 


We'll try all ways to help our mother; 
We won’t be selfish to each other; 
We'll say kind words to every one; 
We won’t tie pussy’s feet for fun; 

We won’t be cross and suarly, too; 
And all the good we can, we'll do. 


It’s just as easy to keep them, 
The children gaily cried ; 
But mamma, with a smile, made answer, 
“Wait, darlings, till you are tried,” 
And, truly, the glad, bright New Year 
Wasn’t his birth-day old, 
When three little sorrowful faces 
A sorrowful story told. 


“And how are your resolutions?”’ 
We asked of the baby Grace, 
Who stood with a smile of wonder 
On her dear little dimpled face ; 
Quick came the merry answer— 
She never an instant lacked— 
“T don’t fink much of em’s broken, 
But I dess em’s ’bout all cracked!” 
— Youth's Companion. 


coe —— 





THE GROCER AND HIS PARROT. 


A NORTH ENGLISH FAIRY TALE. 

There was once a grocer in a small coun- 
try village who possessed a lovely parrot. 
With his long scaly claws, curved beak, 
and bright beady eyes, which beamed and 
twinkled with an expression of sly humor, 
it very much resembled any other parrot. 
But the distinguishing beauty of this par- 
ticular Poll, which rendered it so costly in 

rice and invested it with such a charm in 

ts owner's eyes, was its magnificent grass- 
green plumage, as long and soft and glos- 
sy as silk or spun glass ___ Like other birds 
of its kind, this parrot had been trained to 
speak; and much it loved to exercise its 
tongue. But, as it also had a habit of 
speaking the truth, it sometimes happened, 
as we shall present]; y see, that poor Polly 
got into serious trouble. 

The grocer had provided for his pet a 
neat wire cage, which in fine weather was 
hung above the shop door. There, through 
the long summer afternoons, Polly would 
sit for hours motionless on her perch, en- 
joying the warm sunshine and noting, with 
keen, restless glances, everything that 
passed in the busy little world around. 
Out in the street er in the shop, nothing 
escaped Polly’s observation. 

One day. when business was slack, and 
few customers disturbed the quiet of the 
grocer’s shop, Polly watched her master, 
who paid little heed to the sharp eyes that 
were looking on, busy himself in mixing 
sand with his stock of brown sugar. Just 
as he had finished the dishonest task, an 
old woman entered and asked for some of 
that very article. The grocer was prepar- 
ing, scoop in hand, to w veigh out the exact 
quantity, when suddenly ‘the honest bird 
cried out as loud as she could speak: **Sand 
in the sugar! Sand inthe sugar!” Both 
the grocer and his customer were astound- 
ed; but the old woman was the first to re- 
cover from her astonishment, and, picking 
up her money, she walked out of the shop. 

Then the grocer flew into a rage, as peo- 
ple generally do when they are “found out 


in a mean or wicked action; and, taking 
down the cage, he shook it furiously, till 
quite a cloud of feathers floated about the 
shop like leaves in an autumn gale. Poor 
Polly, with plumage ruffled and half dead 
with terror, cowered in a corner of the 
eage, while her master shouted: ‘*You 
abominable bird! If you ever again tell 
tales of me, I will wring your neck. So 
take warning once for ali!” 

A few days afterwards, in the early 
morning, just before the shop was opened, 
Polly saw her master scrape some brick- 
dust and mix it up with powdered cocoa 
which he took out of the packets in which 
it had been sent to him. ‘Then he tied up 
the packets again and took down the shut- 
ters. It was not long before a customer 
entered,—a young workman, with a basket 
on his arm He was purchasing articles 
for his breakfast, and wished to buy : 
packet of cocoa. But what was his sur- 
— and the grocer’s vexation, when Pol- 
y, forgetful of everything but her desire 
to tell the truth, exclaimed shrilly : ** Brick- 
dust in the cocoa! Brick-dust in the co- 
coa!” The workman, seeing the guilty ex- 
pression of the grocer’s face; smiled 
shrewdly as if he quite understood the par- 
rot’s hint, and left the shop without mak- 
ing his purchase. 

The cruel grocer was ten times more 
angry than before, and shook the cage till 
his arm was tired, exclaiming: ‘You 
wicked, ungrateful bird! Would you 
drive away all my customers? Have you 
forgotten what | told you? The next 
time you serve me such a trick I shall kill 
you without merey.” 

Poor Polly was thoroughly frightened, 
and resolved never to speak out again, what- 
ever she might see. But like some feather- 
less parrots, she found it harder to keep si- 
lence than she expected. ‘Time passed, 
and one day after her master had been 
busily engaged for some hours in manufac- 
turing “shop” butter, which was nothing 
else than lard artfully colored with a little 
turmeric, a gayly-dressed lady entered and 
asked for a pound of fresh butter. “This 
is really beautiful butter, ma’am,” said the 
deceitfal grocer; “it is the best quality, 
and fresh this morning from the dairy.” 

On hearing this wic ked untruth, the par- 
rot could control herself no longer, and 
cried out loudly: ‘Lard in the butter! 
Lard in the butter!” 

‘Scoundrel of a parrot!” shouted the en- 
raged grocer; and, rushing to the cage, he 
drew forth the trembling bird, and, hasti- 
ly wringing its neck, flung the body on an 
ash-heap in the yard at the back of the 
shop. Polly, however, was not dead,— 
though that was not the fault of her mas- 
ter’s intention, for he quite meant to kill 
her. Ina few minutes, she began to re- 
vive, and, venturing to lift up her head, 
saw beside her the body of a cat, which 
had also been thrown upon the ash-heap. 
**Hullo,” she whispered, in rather hoarse 
tones. **What is the matter with you?” 
But the cat made no reply; for, in truth, 
it had not heard the question, its heart 
having long ceased to beat. ‘*He is dead!” 
sighed Polly. ‘Poor fellow! perhaps he, 
too, was afflicted with a love of truth.” 
Then she got upon her feet and tried her 
wings. ‘They are sound at all events,” 
said she, with delight. 
while IT can. I will leave this dingy Eng- 
land, and seek some country where truth 
is venerated.” With these words, Polly 
spread her wings, and flew swiftly away 
toward the sun, till she became a mere 
speck in the distance. 

Did she ever reach a land where truth is 
universally venerated? We know not, 
and we fear not. for it is said that she flew 
twice round the world and did not find the 
object of her quest. Perhaps she is flying 
on still.—Christian Register. 


—_——______¢-¢-9——— 


Orrice-HOLDERS. — The office held by the 
Kidneys is one of importance. They act as 
nature’s sluice-way to carry off the extra liquids 
from the system, and with them the impurities, 
both those that are taken into the stomach and 
those that are formed inthe blood. Any clog- 
ging or inaction of these organs is therefore im- 
portant. Kidney-Wort is nature’s efficient assist- 
tant in keeping the kidneys in good working 
order, strengthening them and inducing healthy 
action. If you would get well and keep well, 
take Kidney-Wort. 


ineigilithitpresas 
Tue President of the Cambridge, Mass., Fire 


Ins. Co., says: “I recommend Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla as a building up and strengthening remedy.” 














CUSHING’S MANUAL 
OF PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. 


Rules of proceeding and debate in deliberative as- 
sembiies. This is the standard authority in all the 
United States, and is an indispensable hand-book for 
every mewber of a deliberative body, as a ready refer- 
ence bg} the formality of any proceeding or debate. 

hy AL cts. Sent by mail on receipt of ;: rice. 

dress 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston, Mass. 





THE YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER’S FRIEND. 


BY Mrs. CORNELIUS. 


The standard and authoritative work on the Econo- 
mies and requirements of Housekeeping and Cooking. 

It has outlived hundreds of competitors, and main- 
tains its position as the most reliable and economical 
guide. Price, $1 25; interleaved, $2. 


Pablished by 
THOMSON, BROWN & CO. 


Yor sale by all booksellers. 


WANTED A WOMAN 
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If you will send 26c. to help pay cost of advertising, we will send 
You, postpaid, Four Bec autiful German Dolls, one boy, "two girls and 
a baby doll with Cc omplete Outfit of 35 Fashionable Dresses, Hate, 
Cloaks, &c., worth #5 of enjoyment to an y little girl; 2 large size 
Gossamer Rubber | W aterproof Garmente for the 

dies, and 6 new style Fruit Napkins. Stamps taken. Address 

E. BABCOCK & CO., Centerbrook, Conn, 


“TT will be off 





HUMOROUS. 


Why is a defeated candidate like the 
earth? Because he is flattened at the polls. 


Sleeping-car conductor—You can roll in 
whenever you want to. Fat man—Yes, 
and roll out when I don’t want to.—Anon. 


‘ 
‘*What is the stuff that dreams are made 
f?” passionately inquires a poet. In one 
briet word, sir—pies. — Burlington Free 
Press. 


Douglas Jerrold declared of the poet- 
asters of his age that there were three 
kinds of composition as distinguished from 
prose—namely, *‘Poetry,” “Verse,” and 
**Worse.” 


“How does the new girl strike you?” 
asked a citizen of Detroit, at dinner lately. 
“She hasn't struck me yet,” answered his 
wife, meekly. ‘But she has done almost 
everything else.” 


‘*Ever had a cyclone here?” asked a Kan- 
sas man who was visiting a country aunt 
in the East. ‘A cyclone? Oh, yes,” said 
his aunt. ‘*Deacon Brown's son brought 
one from Boston a spell ago, but law! he 
couldn't ride it. Tumbled off every time 
he tried.”— St. Paul Herald, 


Andrew Carnegie, has much amused the 
British journals by the certificate of char- 
acter he gives the queen in his ‘**Round the 
World:” **Victoria, probably the most re- 
spectable woman who ever occupied a 
throne, such a character as one would not 
hesitate to introduce to one’s family cir- 
cle.”—St. Louis Post-Despatch. 


Some strolling Thespians were once 
playing *“‘Maebeth” in a country town. 
Their properties were not kept in very sys- 
tematic order, for when the hero of Shake- 
speare’s drama exclaimed.: “Is that a dag- 
ger that I see before me?” a shrill voice 
responded from the ‘*flies,’’ ‘*No, sir; it’s 
the putty-knife. The dagger’s lost.” 


No doubt the real reason why the author- 
ities of Harvard College object to the game 
of foot-ball as one of the studies of its 
curriculum, is on account of the large ex- 
pense that would be incurred by the erec- 
tion of a hospital and morgue for the re- 
ception of maimed or killed students. The 
line between culture and barbarism must 
be drawn somewhere. 
a 
CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
bad placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and 
all throat and lung affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints, after having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fel- 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send tree of charge, 
to any who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing 
with stamp, naming this paper. W. A. Noyes, 
149 Power's Block, Rochester,N. Y. 
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Tue Voice or tHE PeorpLe.—The people, as a 
whole, seldom make mistakes, and the ,unani- 
mous voice of praise which comes from those 
Who have used Hood's Sarsaparilla tuliy justi- 
fies the claims ot the proprietors of this great 
medicine. Indeed, these very claims are based 
entirely on what the people say Hood's Sarsapar- 
illa has done for them. Read the abundant evi- 
dence of its curative powers, and give it a fair, 
honest trial. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S 
MUSIC BOOKS. 


Four-Hand Treasure. 

Just out. Collection of the best Piano Duets, by 
famous composers; generally quite easy, and a good 
and entertaining book for all homes where there are 
two Piano players, 

Minstrel Songs, Old and New. 
Immensely popular, All the best Minstrel, Planta- 
tation and Jubilee Songs, 
Musical Favorite. 
Gems of Strauss. 
Gems of the Dance. 
Gems of English Song. 
Beauties of Sacred Song. 
Franz’s Album of Songs. 


The above cight books are uniform in binding; each 
contains 200 to 250 sheet music size pages, and each 
costs, in Boards, ®2, Cloth, ®2 50, Gilt, ®3. 


STUDENTS’ LIFE IN SONG. $1 50. 

RHY i # a TUNES. Boards, “g1 25, Cloth, 
$1 50, t, $2. 

NORWAY MU 3IC ALBUM. Boards, $2 50, Cloth, 
$3 00, Gilt, $4. 

Also 20 Vols. of Musical Literature, attractive, well 
bound, and interesting, among which are Ritter’s 
STUDENTS’ HISTORY OF MUSIC, $2 50, and the 
Lives of the various Great Masters of Music. 


Also, many Christmas Carola. 
Send for lists. Any book mailed for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSUN & CO., Boston. 


FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


Wine wiD CHERRY, 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
540 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 











Piano Music, 


Vocal 
Music, 








Ladies who appreciate Artistic Design 
and Fine Finish 


IN MILLINERY 


Should call on Miss C. Lewis at 535 Washington 8t., 
Room 4. Miss LEWIS has the latest 


New York and Boston Novelties, 
and gives advice freely, whether purchases are made 
or not. In connection with the above isa HAT and 
BONNET BLEACHERY, where ladies can have 
their last season’s goods retinished at short notice 
under the direction of Miss R. C. Stinson, 














HELIOTYPE 


ENGRAVINGS 


BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS, finely finished 
and carefully chosen, and very suitable for the 
decoration of rooms when neatly framed; also 
for portfolios, and to be studied as types of urt. 
They contain the finest works of the ancient 
ITALIAN and GERMAN masters, and also the 
very choicest of modern FRENCH and BRIT- 
ISH pictures. They are printed with biack ink, 
on heavy beveiled plate paper, 19x24 inches in 
size, and are sold for the remarkably low price of 


Fifty Cents Each. 


(A Number of Extra Large Sizes are One 
Dollar Each.) 


They have come very generally in use for the 
adornment of library and parlor walls. There is 
now a wide variety of subjects, including the 
master-pieces of ancient and modern art, relig- 
ious pictures, Madonnas, domestic scenes, land- 
scapes, battie-pieces, deer, dogs, and horses, and 
Many others. 


No lovelier present could be devised than one 
(or a pair) of these lovely pictures neatly framed. 


THEY INCLUDE 


Saints, Madonnas, and Religious Subjects, by 
Raphael, Murillo, Correggio. 


Magnificent Greek and Latin Scenes, by Cabanel, 
Aubert, Bouguereau. 


Rural Landscapes, Farm Scenes, Harvest and 
the Seasons, by Alma-Tadema, Turner, Corot 
and Millet. 


Domestic Groups, Fireside Episodes, and Bits of 
Home-Life, by Meyer Von Bremen, Millais, 
Lefebvre. 


Dogs, Deer, Calves, Birds, by Landseer, Doug- 
las, Riviere. 


Horses, Sheep, an Cattle, by Rosa Bonheur, 
Chialiva, Schreyer. 


Celebrated Portraits by Gainsborough, Durer, 
Van Dyck. 


Reproductions of Famous Recent Works of Car- 
olus Duran, Bastien-Lepage, Leighton, De 
Neuville, Dubufe, Makart, Millais, Meissonier, 
Fromentin, and other illustrious contemporary 
artists. 





Descriptive Catalogues of 48 pages, descriving 
each picture, sent free by mail to any one. He- 
Jioty pes sent, securely wrapped and postpaid, on 
receipt of price. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO'S 
HELIOTYPE ART-GALLERY, 


213 and 215 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0.’ 
NEW AND HOLIDAY BOOKS, 


HOLMES’ POEMS ILLUSTRATED. 


Illustrated Poems of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
With Portrait and numerous designs by well-known 
artists. Beautifully printed and tastefully bound, 
Cloth, $5; morocco or tree calf, $10. 





Hawthorne's Wonder Books, Illustrated beau- 
tifully by F.8. Cuurcu. Tastefully bound, $250. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson, By OLIVER WENDELL 
Houtmes, In “American Men of Letters” Series. 
With Portrait. $125. 


John Adams. By JoHN T. MORSE, JR., author of 
“Life of Jefferson,” etc. In “American Statesman” 
Series. $125. 

Text and Verse.. Selections from the Bible and 
the writings of John G, Whittier for every day, 
chosen by GERTRUDE W.CARTLAND, 75 cents, 


TwoCompton Boys. By AUGUsTUS Hoprin. Ll- 
lustrated by the author. $150. 

Recollections of Auton House. A charming 
book for children. By AuGusTUS Hoppin. Fully 
illustrated by Mr. Hoppin. $125. 

The Viking Bodleys. By HORACE E. SCUDDER 
author of the previous Bodley books, Illustrated. 
$150. 

Captains of Industry; or, Men of Business Who 
Did Something Besides making Money. BY JAMES 
PARTON. With Portraits, $1.25. 

Onthe Threshold. A noble book for young peopie, 
by T. T. MUNGER. $1. 

Lamps and Paths. Delightfal and admirable ser- 
mons for children. By T. T. MUNGER, author of “On 
the Threshold.” Enlarged edition. $1. 

Queer Little People. 

Little Pussy Willow. 

A Dogs Mission. 

New editions of these charming books for children, 
by Mrs. Stow. Illustrated, $125 each. 

In War Time. A Novel. By 8. WEIR MITCHELL 
author of “The Hill of Stones.” $125. 

Choy Susan, and Other Stories. By W. W. 
H. Bisnop, author of “The House of a Merchan. 
Prince,” ete. $125, 

A Country] Doctor. A novel. By SARAH ORNE 
JEWETT, author ot “Deephaven,” etc. $125 

In The Tennessee Moontains, Eight remark- 
able short stories. By CHARLES EGBERT CRADOCK 
$125. 

*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


The Atlantic Monthly 


For 1885 


Will contain a series of papers by 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 
Also SERIAL STORIES by MRS, OLIPHANT, 
HENRY JAMES, SARAH ORNE JEWETT, CHAS. 
EGBERT CRADDOCK. 





SERMS: $4.00 a year in advance, POSTAGE FREE; 


Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the sender, 
and therefore remittances should be made by money-or- 
der, draft, or registered letter,to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass.} 


The Wonderful Christmas Number Now Ready 


WIDE AWAKE, 


ONLY $3 A YEAR, 


4 in pleasure-givi 
FOREMOST { in Practical helpiog. 


FRONTISPIECE IN COLORS, 
Made by L. Prang & Co., from water-color by Lungren 
WONDERFUL CHRISTMASES OF OLD, 
By H. Butterworth; 10 historic pictures by Lungren 
CHILD-LIFE IN VENICE, 
Two articles; 20 drawings by Joseph Pennell. 
STRONG SERIALS: 


Down the Revine.. -Charles Egbert Craddock 
In Leisler’s Times . - «+ Elbridge 8. Brooks 


ms |B Middies Set Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney 
The't Bubbling ‘Teapot . -- Lizzie W. Champney 


MONEY PRIZES: 
16 cash prizes, in 4 serles, open to all subseribers. 


FULL PROSPECTUSES 
Of five Popular Magazines sent on application. 


BABYLAND, 


5 cts. a Number ; 50 cts. a year. 


OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN, 


10 cts. a Number; $1 a year. 


THE PANSY, 


10 cts. a Number; $1 a year, 








CHAUTAUQUA YOUNG FOLKS’ JOURNAL, 


7 cts. a Number; 75 cts, a year. 








Address the Publishers, 
D. LOTAROP & CO., Besten, Mase., U.S. A. 


NEW BOOKS. 





Anchor. By Mrs. 8. 2. Graham Clark........... $150 
A Hedge Fence. By Pansy....... . cess cess 60 
How vaey wens te Barage. By Margaret 
Sidney a seccceree 100 
Doge Stanley. with the c hildren. By Mrs. 
© Ac MIF ccccccess. «0 siccccceoccccecce 100 
mae" ® Little Wanderer. By Mrs. Susie A. 
Bisbee....... ee ‘os . 1% 
Soldier and Servant. Ry Ella M "Baker... 1% 


The Triple E. By Mrs. 8. R. Graham Clash... 150 
Pleasant Authors, By Amada B. Harris...... 100 
An Endless Chain. By Pansy....... cocccccee 180 
Margie’s Mission. By Marie Oliver.......... 150 


Right to the Point. By Rev. Fhvedere L. 
Cuyler, D D.. eceeese cose eocee sseeee 100 


Tales of the Pathfinders. By ‘Arthur ‘Gilman 100 


Placky Boys, By he ~~ of* "Joka Walthe, 
Gentleman,” and others. .....++. +++. coves 150 


Side by Side. By Pens, coccccccccsccccseseccoes 660 
Story of Puff. By Mrs. ©. M. Livingston...... 60 
Our Kusiness Boys. By Rev. F.£. Clark.... 0 
New Year’s Tangles. By Pansy.............. 100 





Living Truths, From Charles Kingsley...... 100 
Not of Map, but of Ges. By Mev, dased 
M. Manning, D.D........ 1% 


Life of Paul, By Rev. D.H. ‘Taylor. cccsccccccee BOD 
Cambridge & Sermons. By Rev. Alex. Meien- 199 


Bremen Lectures. On Fundamental Religious 
Ree -stions by Emisent European Divines. 


zie, 1).U... seeweree 





EW Edition) ...0-seescevceese 150 
How to Learn and Far 
some Helpful Schvools.... 150 












Health | pad Strength Pa 


ary J. Satford. M.D., os aacy E. 


ooo secccccccccn §6— OD 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postage paid, on 
receipt of price. Illustrate: catalogues free. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 
82 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


The Latest Books. 


PERSEVERANCE ISLAND ; 


Or, THe Ropinson CRUSOE OF THE 19th CENTURY. 
By DoveLas FRAzAR. 1l2mo, Cloth, illustrated, 
$1.50. 





In all the works of the Robinson Crusoe type, the 
wreck is always near at hand, the powder dry and 
preserved, and the days for rafting the same ashore 
calm and pleasant. This unfortunate had no such 
accessories, and his story proves the limitless ingenu- 
ity and invention of man, and portrays the works and 
achievements of a castaway, who, thrown ashore al- 
most literally naked on a desert isle, is able, by the 
use of his brains, the skill of his hands and a practical 
knowledge of the common arts and sciences, to far 
surpass the achievements of all his predecessors, and 
to surround himself with implements of power and 
science utterly beyond the reach of bis prototype, who 
had his wreck as a reservoir from which to draw his 


munitions. 
By SOPHIE MAY. 
FLAXIE GROWING UP. 


Cloth, illustrated, 75c. Completing’the FLaxie Friz- 
ZLE Stories, which are now issued, 6 volumes, in 
neat boxes, comprising :— 

FLAXIE FRIZZLE. 
Miss KITTYLEEN. Doctor Papa. 
Two Cousins. FLAXIE GROWING UP. 
Unitorm with “‘Litrte Prupy Srories,” ‘‘Dorrry 
Dimpte Sroriges,” “LitrLe Prupy’s Fiyaway’ 


By MARY LAKEMAN, 
PRETTY LUCY MERWYN. 


A story of girlhood from sixteen to betrothal. Cloth, 
illustrated, $1.25. Uniform with 


LitTLe PITcHERs. 


RUTH ELIOT’S DREAM. 
By the same author, of which anew edition is now 
ready. Price, $1 25. 


Of this book, Mr. Whittier wrote: “It is a charm. 
ing story. It has a calm, tender interest, not sensa- 
tional, but holding the reader to its end.” 


VOCAL AND ACTION-LANGUAGE, CUL- 
TURE AND EXPRESSION. 


wp Lh . Krrpy, Teacher v4 aera, High School, 
ynn. 12mo. Cloth, $1 


A very valuable book both for teachers and students 


of elocution. 
CHATS. 


By G. HAMLEN. Little Classic Size. Cloth, $1 25. 

A selection from the bright, entertaining, and useful 
talks of one of the most attractive writers for the 
Boston press. Originally written for the benefit of 
young people, they have been highly enjoyed by their 
parents, at the solicitation of many of whom this 
volume has been prepared. 


NATURAL-HISTORY PLAYS. 


Dialogues and Recitations for School Exhibitions, 
and for Supplementary Readings. By Lovisa P. 
OPKINS. Boards, net 30 cents. 





By OLIVER OPTIC. 
SQUARE AND COMPASSES; 


Or Building the Boathouse. Cloth, $1 25. 


Being the third volume of THe Boat-BUILDER’s 
SEeRIEs, to be completed in six volumes, of which 
Aut Aprirt, 8nu@ Harsor, SQuaRE anp Com- 
PASSES, are now ready. In this series Oliver Optic 
has taken a new departure, and is giving his readers 
lessons in mechanics, from practice in bis own work- 
shop, that are both entertaining and instructive, while 
the adveoturous spirit in his books is allowed the 
same liberty as before. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, or matied, postpaid, 
any address, on receipt of price by the publishers, 





LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
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The Woman's Journal. 





BOSTON, DECEMBER 27, 1884. 


Communications and letters relating to editorial 
Management must be addressed to the Editors. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3638, 
Boston. Registered Letters or P.O. money orders may 
be sent at our risk. Money sent in letters not regis- 
tered at the risk of the sender. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration ot 
their subscriptions and to forward money for the ensu- 
ing year without waiting for a bill. 

he receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the 
frst subscription. The change of date printed on the 
paper is a receipt for renewals. This change should be 
made the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. 


The cable announces the death of Wil- 
liam H. Channing. He died in Liverpool, 
on Tuesday evening, the 23d inst. We 
have only space this week to mention the 
fact, which will be read with sorrow every- 
where, but above all in America, where 
his most effective life-work was accom- 
plished. 





The Petitions should be returned to this 
oftice during the first week in January, 
with the names of the places from which 
they come. the names of the friends who 
have circulated them, and the number of 
names, clearly written on the back. They 
are then ready to be sent to the Legisla- 
ture, and also for record in the WOMAN’S 
JOURNAL. We hope to hear from a very 
large number who have aided in this most 
valuable work. 


+e 





‘*Forefathers’ Day” is celebrated year by 
year with worthy and beautiful tributes 
to the brave and noble men who ‘moored 
the Mayflower.” It would be a pleasure 
if we had space to give some of these 
speeches to our readers. But the women 
of the Mayflower are forgotten in all the 
celebrations of Forefathers’ Day. ‘Those 
women, to whom the cost and the peril of 
carrying out their great purpose were such 
as no man could take, who nobly bore their 
double burden for the sake of the ideas 
and the principles which have enriched the 
world, are all out of sight and out of mind. 
One gentleman, at the late celebration of 
‘*Forefathers’ Day,” did indeed remember 
them as the “first crusaders” who came 
ashore and “did the washing.”” But those 
women wait for justice to their memory, 
as all women are waiting for simple justice 
in their every-day life. 

SS 

The closing year has been one of unpre- 
cedented good fortune to the suffrage 
cause. If we reckoned only the full bal- 
lot in the hands of the women of Wash- 
ington ‘Territory, the committees in Con- 
gress, and the actual advance of the ques- 
tion to a permanent place in English poli- 
tics, these facts would add a crowning joy 
to the year’s results. But when one takes 
note of the increasing activity of the suf- 
fragists themselves, how the work done 
and the friends of the work are multiplied 
East and West, with the movement in In- 
dia, Australia, andin Europe, we may just- 
ly congratulate ourselves on the results of 
the year. 

a oe 
The Woman's Department at the New 
Orleans Exposition has proved very suc- 
cessful in the matter of exhibits. The 
space assigned has been completely filled, 
and the headquarters at No. 5 Park Street 
were closed on Saturday. Among the ex- 
hibits will be a model ventilator that has 
been well tested in the State House in Bos- 
ton. The original designs furnished the 
Century Company, New York, represent- 
ing the work of women artists, covers a 
space of over 200 square feet. ‘Che exhib- 
its from the West are largely devoted to 
art and education, and the Southern wom- 
en have shown ina wonderful way the re- 
sources of their section. 
Jnteemnicnainns 
Dakota Territory is applying for admis- 
sion as a State. She should not be ad- 
mitted. The Territorial Legislature ex- 
cluded the women from all voice in choos- 
ing the Convention which framed the Con- 
stitution under which she seeks admission. 
The Convention so chosen, despite the pro- 
tests of many Dakota women, has deliber- 
ately sought to perpetuate this wrong, by 
inserting in that Constitution a provision 
debarring women from voting. Let every 
woman suffragist resist this wrong. De- 
feat the bill. Let Dakota stay a Territory 
till she does justice to her women. As the 
ery in free-soil days was, ‘‘No more slave 
States!’ let the cry of freedom now be, 
‘*No more disfranchising States!” 


«++ 
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We learn from the Melbourne Argus that 
a meeting was held in the Public Hall, 
Prahran, Australia, on Sept. 9, in support 
of the franchise for women, the Rev. H. 
Tucker in the chair. Mrs. Sarah Parker 
moved the first resolution, **That in the 
opinion of this meeting the Legislature of 
Victoria should pass without delay an Act 
legalizing women’s suffrage.” The reso- 
lution was seconded by Mrs. Charles Ren- 
nick and carried unanimously. Mr. G. B. 
B. Elliott moved that the resolution should 
be forwarded to the Premier and the local 











members of Parliament. Miss Simpson 
seconded and Mrs. Lowe supported the 
proposal, which was carried unanimously. 
The proceedings closed with a vote of 
thanks to the chairman. 

oe 





An enemy’s testimony, when favorable, 
is doubly convincing. When the New 
York Evening Post, through its special 
correspondent, gives assurance of the ad- 
mirable results of woman suffrage in Wash- 
ington ‘Territory, the friends of the cause 
may well fee] encouraged. We print ex- 
tracts in another column. 
ieililiidieinaaaeiteats 
A RETROSPECT. 


On Saturday, Jan. 8, 1870, the first num- 
ber of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL was issued. 
To-day its fifteenth year comes to a close. 
We renew next week for the sixteenth 
time the annual battle for the enfranchise- 
ment of woman, a battle never to be dis- 
continued till victory crowns our efforts. 

Looking over that first number, we find 
at the head of its columns as managing ed- 
itor Mrs. Mary A. Livermore; Julia Ward 
Howe, Lucy Stone, William Lloyd Garri- 
son, and T’. W. Higginson as associate edi- 
tors; Henry B. Blackwell as business 
manager. ‘The salutatory was by Mrs. 
Howe. All six had articles in that num- 
ber. The first poem on the first page was 
by Frank B Sanborn. Phebe A. Hana- 
ford, Kate N. Daggett, and others had 
letters. ‘There was a call for a convention 
to form the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association. A campaign of meet- 
ings was announced in Vermont. The es- 
tablishment of woman suffrage in Wyo- 
ming received editorial congratulation. 
The great Convention in Cleveland, Nov. 
24, 1869, which formed the American 
Woman Suffrage Association,was commem- 
orated, and the Constitution and officers of 
that society were printed in full. Its col- 
umns were alive with the stir and anima- 
tion of the new departure. 

Celia Burleigh and Miriam M. Cole were 
soon afterwards engaged as regular con- 
tributors. In the June following, Mr. 
Garrison, finding it impossible to write 
regularly, withdrew, and Mr. Blackwell's 
name was substituted as associate editor. 
In August, 1870, the Woman's Advocate, 
of Ohio, was consolidated with this paper. 
No further change took place until the re- 
tirement of Mrs. Livermore from the edi- 
torial management at the close of the sec- 
ond year. From the secure vantage- 
ground of a self-supporting constituency, 
we now look back upon the arduous strug- 
gle that followed. It was not easy in 1872 
to keep alive a weekly paper devoted to an 
unpopular reform against the opposition 
of foes and the more trying indifference of 
friends. Starting without advertisements 
or subscribers (save the small list of the 
Chicago Agitator), with an inadequate 
stock of $10,000, the entire capital was 
sunk within two years. The managing 

editor, Mrs. Livermore, had meanwhile en- 
tered upon her successful and influential 
vareer as a lecturer, and there was no 
money to employ a successor. Under 
these circumstances Mrs. Howe, Mrs. 
Stone, aud Mr. Blackwell took charge of 
the paper without compensation. All paid 
contributors were stopped, except Col. 
Higginson, whose articles were considered 
too valuable to be discontinued. But 
many of the best writers of the coun- 
try have been and are occasional con- 
tributors, prompted by interest in a 
common cause. Among others who 
have thus aided, we may name Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, L. 
Maria Child, Frances D. Gage, Mrs. H. M. 
Tracy Cutler, Elizabeth B. Chace, Ednah 
D. Cheney, Louisa M. Alcott, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, Mary Grew, Caroline M. 
Severance, Anna Garlin Spencer, Apphia 
Howard, Lillie B. C. Wyman, Lillie Dev- 
ereux Blake, Mary F. Thomas, Louise V. 
Boyd, Margaret Sangster, Flora Best Har- 
ris, Rebecca N. Hazard, A. E. Dickinsof, 
Mary B. Clay, Mary A. Work, Margaret 
W. Campbell, Florence M. Adkinson, Mary 
E. Haggart, Mary F. Eastman, Sarah 
Knox Goodrich, Martha G. Ripley, Emma 
Harriman, Emily C. Bascom, Celeste 
A. Winslow, Hattie Tyng Griswold, Ce- 
lia B. Whitehead, Sarah C. Hallowell, and 
Sarah F. Clarke, together with such men 
as Wendell Phillips, Samuel E. Sewall, 
James Freeman Clarke, William I. Bow- 
ditch, Chancellor Eliot, and Edwin D. 
Mead. Hundreds of correspondents, too 
numerous to name here, have added their 
valued articles from week to week from 
every State and Territory. Thanks to 
this generous aid, the columns of the Wom- 
AN’s JOURNAL have given the most com- 
plete and faithful transcript of the onward 
march of the woman suffrage cause, and it 
is safe to say that no historian of the 
movement or of the age can ever do justice 
to either, without reference to the silent 
files in which are garnered the labors and 
sacrifices of more than one life devoted to 
a great idea. 

Two years ago, Miss AliceJStone Black- 
well became one of the editors. Col. Hig- 
ginson withdraws this week at his own 








desire. He carries with him the cordial 
good will of his associates and of his 
many readers. ; 

But apart from the merit of its original 
and selected matter, the specialty of this 
paper has been, and will continue to be, its 
devotion “‘to the interests of Woman, to 
her educational, industrial, legal, and po- 
litical equality, and especially to her right 
of Suffrage.” In this sign we conquer. 
Let every friend of freedom and justice 
rally to the standard. Supply us with suf- 
frage news from every locality. Lend help- 
ing hands to extend the circulation and en- 
large the constituency of the paper, know- 
ing that this is a step in the direction of 
social 'progress, political justice, and equal 
rights for all. H. B. B. 
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SUNDAY SUFFRAGE LECTURES. 





A course of five Sunday evening lectures 
on woman suffrage has been successfully 
inaugurated in Somerville by Mrs. Hol- 
lander, of that city. On Sunday evenings 
people are at leisure, and many are ready 
to listen to the good gospel of equal hu- 
man rights. Taking advantage of that 
fact, Mrs. Hollander secured the use of the 
church where she worships, paying only 
for the warming and lighting. The pastor, 
Rev. Mr. Thompson, led the exercises. 
Miss Matilda Hindman, Mary F. Eastman, 
Lucy Stone, Mrs. Adelaide A. Claflin, and 
Mrs. Livermore have each occupied one 
Sunday evening. ‘lhe local arrangements 
have been made by Mrs. Hollander, with 
the co-operation of members of her family, 
without any local expense to the State As- 
sociation, which provided the speakers, ex- 
cept in the case of the last named. 

This co-operation with the Suffrage As- 
sociation by friends in their several towns 
doubles its power to promote the welfare 
of the cause. 1, When a hall, vestry, or 
church is secured, abundant notice given, 
and hospitality for the speakers provided, 
by those who live on the spot, it saves the 
Society the expense of sending some one 
especially to do these very things. 2, The 
fact that Dr. A. and Col. C. and Deacon 
and Mrs. B. are known to be actively in- 
terested in arranging for a suffrage meet- 
ing interests their neighbors, and creates a 
friendlier feeling than when the whole 
matter seems to be in the hands of stran- 
gers. 

It is local co-operation that is needed. 
Mrs. Hollander has shown what can be 
done in this way. She has given her 
neighborhood five successful Sunday suf- 
frage meetings. A similar result might 
be had in many other places, if those who 
see the need of woman suffrage, and who 
anticipate its coming, will feel personal 
responsibility to help make it come. 


L. 8. 
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COLLEGIATE ALUMNZ. 


The Association of Collegiate Alumnzw 
will hold its annual meeting at the Hotel 
Vendome (private entrance on Common- 
wealth Avenue), Boston, January 3, 1885, 
at 11 o’clock A. M. After the business of 
the meeting, which will be devoted to re- 
ports, addresses, and the election of offi- 
cers, a luncheon will be served. Tickets 
will be furnished on payment of seventy- 
five cents; members who intend to be pres- 
ent should notify the secretary, Miss 
Marion Talbot, 66 Marlborough St., before 
January 2nd. 

The register for 1884 is published. It 
contains the names of officers, the consti- 
tution, and the report. It appears that 
the Association was organized in 1882 with 
sixty-six members from nine colleges. 
Now the membership is 355, from fourteen 
colleges. The first subject to which the 
Association devoted its attention was phy- 
sical education. To ascertain whether 
college study militated against the health 
of students, a series of questions endorsed 
by physicians, teachers, and others has 
been sent to 1300 graduates. The Massachu- 
setts Bureau of Labor has offered to collate 
and tabulate the 705 circulars which have 
been filled out with answers. A report 
will be made to the Association in the 
spring of 1885. Other topics taken up 
have been **Post Graduate Study,” **Indus- 
trial Education for Women,” ‘*The Idea of 
a College,” ‘‘Occupations and Professions 
for College-bred Women,” ‘I'he Relation 
between the Home and the College,” and 
‘‘Women’s Gifts to Educational Institu- 
tions.” The report shows conscientious 
earnestness brought to questions of prac- 
tical importance. These college-educated 
women are already a blessing, and they 
will become more and more a power. But 
the law to-day counts them politically with 


idiots. Le & 
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PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE FOR WOMEN.) 


The bill for the Parliamentary Suffrage 
for Women was first read in Parliament 
Nov. 19, and its second reading was set for 
Dec. 9, when Mr. Woodall asked leave 
to introduce the bill. Mr. Warton asked 
what the bill really was. ‘*A rumor had 
got about that the bill only represented 
one set of the agitators, of which there 
were two sets, one in favor of women as 








women, and the other in favor of single 
women, widows, and improper characters. 
If he understood the matter rightly, the 
bill brought forward by the honorable 
member and withdrawn, was a bill to in 
clude all women, while the bill which the 
honorable member now asked leave to in- 
troduce only included the other classes to 
whom he had referred.” 

The motion for leave to bring in the bill 
having been put from the chair, Mr. War- 
ton challenged a division. The house di- 
vided, and the numbers were, ayes, 29; 
noes, 8; majority, 21. ‘lhe speaker called 
upon Mr. Woodall to bring in the bill. 

Mr. Warton then declared there was no 
quorum. But the speaker showed by 
count that there was a quorum. The bill 
was then read. The question brought in 
thus independently entangles no other. It 
has a large number of supporters, and it is 
not unlikely that English women will soon 
have the full franchise. L. 8. 
an 
LETTER FROM MRS. STANTON. 


JOHNSTOWN, N. Y., Dec. 22, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

In your issue of Dec. 20, (by a typo- 
graphical error copied from another paper 
without correction,) Margaret ‘Bright’ 
Lucas is misspelt “Bridget.” As you know 
from long acquaintance, I have expended 
much ink and eloquence in urging women to 
keep their names, until we have in a meas- 
ure established the custom among those in 
the suffrage movement in this country. 
When in England I labored unceasingly 
to get the women to substitute their names 
for initials, and above all things to retain 
their maiden names. I appealed especial- 
ly to the sisters of Johnand Jacob Bright, 
urging them to cling to that name, so wide- 
ly known, so honored and revered. They 
saw the wisdom of the suggestion. and 
at once adopted it in their signatures. 
[ trust the mistake will not discourage 
Mrs. Bright Lucas from making the at- 
tempt again, for there is much involved in 
this matter of a name. I was glad to see 
in some recent articles in the JOURNAL 
that young writers were considering the 
question of ‘tthe Minnies,” ‘*the Kitties,” 
“the Jennies,” etc. If they wish to see the 
full effect of these diminutives, let them 
glance over the college catalogues, and 
see how they look and sound in contrast 
with Alexander, Frederick, Nicholas, and 
William. We cannot estimate the added 
dignity and self-respect a girl would feel 
who had always been addressed as Marga- 
ret, Elizabeth, or Catharine rather than as 
Minnie, Lizzie, or Kitty. We hope we are 
educating a superior generation of young 
women; Jet us see that their names shall 
worthily represent them. 

A gentleman asked me, not long ago, 
‘*Why do the women in the suffrage move- 
ment all retain their family names?” ‘Be- 
cause,” I replied, ‘ta life-long name is a 
badge of freedom; and a dignified name is 
an inspiration of self-respect.” 

ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 
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THE BALLOT FOR WORKING-WOMEN. 





NEw York, DEc. 23, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

A public meeting was held in Steinway 
Hall, New York, Monday night, Dec. 23, 
to consider the question, ‘Is civilization 
just to the workingman?” the object be- 
ing to advocate the formation of work- 
men’s co-operative societies. Mrs. Imo- 
gene C. Fales made the introductory ad- 
dress on behalf of the ‘‘Sociological So- 
ciety of America,” by whom the meeting 
was called. Many workingmen were pres- 
ent, despite bad weather. The chairman 
quoted a statement from the New York 
Herald that 30,000 womenin New York are 
making shirts at thirty cents each. The 
proceedings began by reading the ‘‘Song 
of the Shirt.” Mr. Justus O. Woods, the 
chairman, in his address, said that the 
workman needed to have his vote reinforced 
by those of his mother, wife, sister, and 
daughter. The statement was applauded. 

Mr. Hamilton Willcox said he had come 
in simply as a listener, but that as a distin- 
guished lawyer had given the legal opin- 
ion that ** ‘he’ includes ‘she,’” he thought 
‘“workingmen” included ‘workingwom- 
en,” and that the workingwomen of New 
York were the laboring class who most 
needed pid—the saddest constituency on 
which the sun in America shines—thous- 
ands of whom will starve and freeze 
through the dreadful winter nights that 
are coming, on less than two dollars a 
‘week, unable to pay for light or fire, while 
all around them will be luxury at the 
price of dishonor. Legislation, as Dr. 
Rylance had said, could accomplish but 
little; yet it could do one great thing— 
take off the chains law had imposed. Dis- 
cussion was good, but this meeting could 
also act. He proposed a resolution calling 
on the Senators and Assemblymen from 
New York city to work for the abolition of 
the disfranchisement of the workingwom- 
en. This resolution was greatly ap- 
plauded, and passed without one opposing 
vote. A WORKINGMAN,. 





AN ENEMY’S TESTIMONY. 


The following noteworthy letter is from 
the correspondence of the New York Eve- 
ning Post, the hostility of which paper to 
woman suffrage is well known. It will be 
observed that the writer signs his name. 
Hitherto, so far as we are aware, all the 
correspondents who have written to East- 
ern papers denouncing the workings of 
woman suffrage in the far West have been 
anonymous :— 


SEATTLE, W. T’., Nov. 11, 1884. 

The women have cast a large vote here. 
Whatever may be the vicissitudes of wom- 
an suffrage in Washington ‘Territory in the 
future, it should now be put on record that 
at the election November 4, 1884, nine- 
tenths of its adult female population 
availed themselves of the right to vote with 
a hearty enthusiasm. 

I was at the polls here—the largest com- 
munity in Washington Territory—all day 
last Tuesday. Since then I have returned 
from a journey over the Territory, visiting 
Olympia, its capital, and Tacema, Walla 
Walla and Spokane Falls, three of its larg- 
est towns. In all these places and in the 
country intermediate on the line of travel 
Ihave made personal investigation, cover- 
ing the more thickly settled portions of the 
‘Territory in both East and West Washing- 
ton, except the southeastern part of the 
country. I was also in the Territory last 
June during the period of the Seattle city 
and other local elections throughout the 
State, noticeable as being the first occa- 
sion when the newly-made female citizens 
exercised their prerogative. At that time 
the vote was much smaller not only here 
in Seattle, but throughout the State. The 
proportion of women who voted was so 
small as compared with the known female 
population that the fact was considered as 
generally discouraging by the originators 
and friends of the woman’s movement in 
the Territory; and there was a good deal 
of agitution as to its repeal. At that time 
a judicious friend of the cause remarked to 
me; 

‘Woman suffrage at this election was a 
surprise. In spite of the long time during 
which the reform was talked about before 
it was incorporated into our Government, 
you would be surprised at the amount of 
general ignorance that existed in regard to 
it. The fact is, only a few women knew, 
only a few cared to know, what was going 
on. When at last the amendment was ac- 
tively pressed and finally passed, even then 
only a few of the more intelligent women 
in the Territory realized the fact. The 
June elections found many of them unin- 
terested simply because they were unpre- 
pared for their new responsibilities.” 

Another gentleman, judge of one of the 
circuit courts, said to me: **One reason of 
the small female vote in June was the jury 
trouble. You know the new law not only 
confers upon women the right to vote, but 
also makes them eligible tor jury duty. 
So when the first venires for the grand ju- 
ries came out, one of our Judges, Roger S. 
Greene, of Seattle, the father of the woman 
suffrage agitation in this Territory, and its 
avowed champion, returned them to the 
Prosecuting Attorney with the demand that 
in accordance with the new statute the 
commissioners must return a venire in- 
cluding women. ‘This was done, and as a 
result, our grand and petit juries contained 
a number of women. Well, they didn't 
like jury duty, and their families didn't like 
it. Women enjoy voting well enough, but 
they don’t enjoy being jurors. This feel- 
ing is fostered generally by the men, who 
think the whole experiment a silly one, 
and one not favorable to the dignity of 
the community at large.” 

I found a few weeks later the Judge 
Greene above mentioned, and he gave me 
the following remarkable statement : 
‘*From investigations that I have made, and 
from the character of our community as I 
have studied it, I am convinced that in 
woman's citizenship we have found one of 
the most vigorous factors of our advance- 
ment. I attribute no significance to the 
lack of interest at our recent election. The 
closeness of our local and general elections 
will compel sharp canvassing, and the en- 
tire vote will be brought out. ‘Che No- 
vember election will be close and large. 
But it is in our courts as jurors that wom- 
en have made, and will make, their best 
record as citizens. So far as my own pow- 
er and influence go, Iam determined that 
in our courts the female portion of the 
community shall have a strong representa- 
tion. I have been fought at every step, 
and continually embarrassed in my eftorts 
to attain this result. ‘The commissioners, 
drawing by lot, have returned no names 
of women again and again. But I have 
succeeded in satisfying that body that no 
list will receive consideration unless it con- 
tains the names of women. Any other 
drawing is transparently a trick. Again, 
at New Tacoma last May, in the case of 
the Territory vs. one Mollie Rosenkranz 
for keeping a house of ill-fame, the friends 
of the woman, afraid of having women on 
the jury, moved to set aside the indictment, 
claiming that, as none can be grand jurors 
under our statute (sec. 2078) except house- 
holders, and as married women living with 
their husbands are not householders, they 
were not at common laweligible. I denied 
the motion. In various other ways it has 
been sought to thwart the will of the peo- 
ple, as expressed in chapter 183 of the 
Code, but they have thus far proved un- 
availing, and the result is plainly to be 
seen in the unprecedented orderliness of 
our community and the exceeding prompt- 
ness and severity with which crimes, es- 
pecially those against the home, are pun- 
ished.” 

I should think from a careful reading of 
the new chapter (183), which is the charter 
of women’s citizenship in this ‘Territory, 
that they are, unqualifiedly, householders. 
At any rate, the tone of the chapter is de- 
cidedly suggestive of that view; for, in 
as many distinct articles, it makes the-fol- 
lowing declarations : 

“The rights and responsibilities of the 
parents (in the absence of misconduct) 
shall be equal ; and the mother shal! be as 
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Sully entitled to the custody, control. and 
p= eng of the children as the father.” 
399. 

A married woman dwelling with her hus- 
band “has the same right and liberty to ac- 
quire, hold, enjoy, and dispose of ever 
species of property, and to sue and be oned, 
as if she were unmarried.” (Sec. 2396.] 

“All laws which impose (or recognize) 
civil disabilities upon a wife which are not 
imposed (and recognized) as existing as to 
the husband, are hereby abolished.” [Sec 
2,398.) 

But passim the whole chapter bristles 
with such emancipating provisions as that 
‘ta homestead cannot be selected out of 
separate property except by the owner 
thereof; but it may be selected out of com- 
munity property by the wife if the husband 
neglects or refuses to select.””. Husband 
and wife living together are put on an 
equality ‘‘as regards individual property 
rights and liabilities,” with the exception 
that an advantage is given the wife regard- 
ing her personal earnings. [Secs. 2,400 
to 2.415.) 

Reciting the above and more to a noted 
attorney with a large practice the other 
pn I asked his own legal opinion. He 
said: 

‘*Married ladies, with and without sepa- 
rate property, as well as spinsters, are un- 
doubtedly, in this Territory, citizens. ‘They 
can do and must endure as citizens. Wives 
and mothers may at any time be returned 
by the sheriff as qualified jurors. his in 
vasion is possible anytime in our own 
homes. Only the good sense or good taste 
or sense of propriety, which may or may 
not be present, may prevent it. In the 
home, all contemplation of the wife as in 
any way the agent or servant of, or even 
secondary to, the husband is done away 
with. She is no longer under such civil 
restrictions as compel her to act in any 

sapacity inferior to him. She is not sub- 

ject to his authority or even restraint; and 
such property and rights as were formerly 
alienated by marriage are now restored. 
Why, a woman, whenever any of the prop- 
erty handled by the inmates of the house 
belongs to her, may be the absolute man- 
ager if not proprietor of the home, and 
regulate the whole premises, including 
children and husband; the very servants 
being hired by her and subject to her dic- 
tation. 

What is the result so far? I arrived in 
Seattle last Sunday. Outside of the Sand- 
wich Islands, I do not believe there exists 
such absolute Sunday cessation of activi- 
ties and enjoyments as I found here then. 
Not a place of business was open. Not 
only the saloons and cigar-booths, but even 
the bars of the hotels, were closed. A lum- 
berman from somewhere down the Sound 
was seen coming out of a Front Street 
store with « paper parcel. ‘The parcel was 
immediately examined by one of the spe- 
cial police. It contained a new hat. ‘he 
offending logger escaped the penalty of 
the law by claiming that the hat had been 
given him. Of course one need not say, 
after narrating the above, that law and or- 
der of the most pronounced type prevail 
here. And this was the worst town in the 
Territory (except Ainsworth) when | first 
saw it. Now its uproarious theatres, 
dance-houses, squaw brothels, and Sunday 
fights are things of the past. ‘The female 
grand jurors caused every unclean house 
(except those managed by women) to be 
indicted, and they have been promptly 
suppressed. Nota gambling-house exists. 
The same results have not, however, at- 
tended the infusion of the female element 
into the body pelitic elsewhere. In Walla 
Walla no such restraint is noticeable. In 
Yakima County, the rich, new territory on 
the surveyed main line between here and 
Ainsworth, the women voted almost en- 
tirely with the whiskey interest. In 
Snohemish, La Conner, and the lower in- 
side Sound the contrary was the case. 

In spite of the mist and mud, election- 
day was a pretty spectacle here. The 
— to the polling-places were fenced in, 
and the election precincts adorned with 
green shrubs and flowers. The urns were 
tastefully arranged, and garlanded in some, 
cases, reminding one of church pulpits 
where the religious sentimentality of wom- 
enis given full expression. Many ladies 
were present, offering tickets and election- 
eering, generally, as it seemed to me. for 
principles, not men. It was pleasant to 
see the sailors—’longshoremen, raftsmen, 
and loggers—many of whom had not felt 
enough interest to come out at the June 
election (and so were ignorant of the new 
order of things) exhibit their surprise 
when they found what the ordeal of vot- 
ing meant. ‘They would stop, step on one 
side, shake out their clothes, turn down 
the bottoms of their pants regardless of 
the mud, throw away their quids, and 
wipe off the brown traces before approach- 
ing the ballot-box, guarded by its new di- 
vinities. At Tacoma the women were tel- 
lers. ‘They, however, became exhausted 
before the count was done, and after 
twenty-four hours’ work they retired 
from the job, and substitutes completed it. 

CHARLES J. WOODBURY. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER, 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

A day this week was spent very pleas- 
antly in Brooklyn among the friends of 
suffrage there. Of these the first place be- 
longs to Mrs. Anna C. Field, who has been 
for so many years the active mover in the 
work. A woman of fine personal pres- 
ence and great energy of character, she 
has found many channels of usefulness in 
her busy life. Every now and then some 
critic asks loudly: ‘*‘Why do not these suf- 
frage women do something else beside 
talk?” thereby only proclaiming their own 
gnorance of the busy lives which most of 
our leading women lead. For I think it 
would be safe to say, that all the prominent 
advocates of the reform are interested in 
some useful work of philanthropy or char- 
ity. Mrs. Field has been active in many 
such directions ; she was one of the earliest 








movers in the woman’s club, and the great 
benefits to working girls which have come 
from that institution have been largely ow- 
ing to her. 

Mrs. Field was the president of the 
Brooklyn Society, but at the last election 
of officers she peremptorily declined that 
position, and assumed the chairmanship of 
the executive committee, which gives her 
plenty of work, no doubt. Mrs. Chapman, 
the new president, is a young lady of en- 
ergy, who is doing her best to assist Mrs. 
Field in giving greater activity to the move- 
ment in Brooklyn. A new departure was 
taken there after the great Convention of 
the American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion of 1883, and for the past year meet- 
ings have been held every month at the 
residences of the members of this Society. 

A petition to the New York Legislature 
for municipal suffrage has been drawn up, 
and is to be sent to the Albany Legislature, 
and other useful agitation is in contempla- 
tion. I was sorry to hear that the police 
matron who was appointed in Brooklyn 
through the efforts of the temperance 
women has been withdrawn. She was an 
admirable woman, her work faithfully 
done, and her usefulness undisputed, but 
her salary was not paid by the city as it 
should have been, but by the W. C. 'T. U., 
and that Association felt itself no longer 
able to bear the expense. What a shame 
that out of the thousands of dollars collect- 
ed from the women of Brooklyn in taxes, 
not even a few thousands can be paid for 
the support of this much-needed official! 
However, agitation on this subject has 
been wisely suspended, and all efforts con- 
centrated on suffrage. If we can only se- 
cure the kingdom of political equality, all 
these other things shall be added unto us. 


L. Db. B. 
——-_ -#oe— --——_ 


PROGRESSIVE FARMERS IN BRIDGEWATER. 


West BRIDGEWATER. MASS., 1 
Dec. 22, 1884. j 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 

As this is an agricultural town, one of 
the best, if not the best, in Plymouth coun- 
ty, it is natural and proper that our citi- 
zens should be interested in whatever has 
atendency to promote that interest. Hence 
we have had, for the past thirteen years, 
an organization styled the West Bridge- 
water Farmers’ Club, composed of persons 
of both sexes, meeting at some central 
place, on every other Monday evening, to 
consider subjects that tend to promote their 
interests as well as those of the community 
at large. 

Until recently, the discussions as well as 
the attendance have been confined princi- 
pally to the male sex. But now a brighter 
and we think a more prosperous day is 
about to dawn on this institution, as well 
as the town, from the fact that the women 
now number about a third part of the inem- 
bers, and that they are appvinted and ac- 
tually speak and write on some of the va- 
rious subjects selected. For the evening 
of January 5th, 1885, when the question is 
to be considered, ‘**‘What can be done to 
make agriculture more attractive for our 
young men and women?” both of the 
speakers are women, Mrs. J. A. Shores and 
Mrs. James Howard. 

_In this society women have the same 
rights and privileges as men, except in 
paying taxes and assessments, from which 
the women are exempt. F. E. H. 
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MEMBERSHIPS. 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE AS880CIATION. 














O. C. Williams ....ccccccccecccvccscees 

Mrs. Elizabeth B. Baxter eco 2 

E. R. Blackwood, M. D.. 1 
David L. Cowell......++. 1 

8. Hopkins Emery .......+- eeecceccece 1 00 
C. P. Lothrop .ccceccccccccceeccceceees 1 00 
Mary A. Hahn... .cccccccccccecscececs 1 00 
Geo. W. Gilmore .....eeeeeeees eeccccce 1 00 
Augustus M. Gilmore.......seeeeeeeees 1 00 
Thomas J. Lothrop......eceeeeeeeeeees 1 00 
Mrs, W.F. Greenough..... Ccccccccces 1 00 
W. F. Greenough......cccecescecececes 1 00 
Mra. C. A. Bassett....cececcceceecesees 1 00 
John D. Flint ..cccccccccccccccccccscece 200 
Fanny A. Wetherell.......++ coe 100 
P. D. Conant .cccccccccee - 100 
M. G. P. Swift .... 1 00 
Leontine Lincoln .. 1 00 
John M. Mackenzie 1 00 
Sarah D. Harris ... 5 00 
N. L. Hooper.... 1 00 
Mrs. W.H. Chace ... «++ 100 
E. ©. Morton ....scecececcccccccecceces 1 00 
Denis R. Sheridan.......++eeceeeeeees 1 00 
J.M. Aldrich, M. D...ccescccecccseees 2 00 
M. 8. Rice.......++ Coccccccccceccccecce 1 00 
F.N. Knapp ....secccccecccceccccesecs 2 00 
Mary M. Harlow ...sececececrencsesees 1 00 
Leonard Thompson......+.e+seeeeeeees 1 00 
Wm. James Leigh........seceeceseeees 1 00 
Mary B. Cazneau.......ccceceeceeeeees 1 00 
Hattie Nasell ...ccccccccccccccecccceres 1 00 
Mra. J. B. Rhines ......cccccccsccecees 1 00 
Miss Minnie Hunt ...seccccecececeeeees 1 00 
L. G. Easterbrook ...sccccesccesesseees 1 00 
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RUFUS CHOATE ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


**T do not suppose I enter on any delicate 
or debatable region of social philosophy. 
Sure I am that [ concede away nothing 
which I ought to assert for our sex, when 
I say that the collective womanhood of a 
people like our own seizes with matchless 
facility and certainty on the moral and per- 
sona! peculiarities and character of mark- 
ed and conspicuous men! And that we 
may very wisely address ourselves to her to 
learn if a competitor for the highest honors 
has revealed that truly noble nature that 
entitles him to a place in the hearts of a 
nation. We talk and think of measures, 





of creeds in politics; of availability; of 
strength to carry the vote of Pennsylvania 
or the vote of Mississippi. Through all 
this, her eye seeks the moral, prudential, 
social, and mental character of the man 
himself, and she finds it.”.—Rufus Choate. 


2 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Frisky Mrs. Farley, of Stratford, Conn., 
aged one hundred and three, went shopping 
in Bridgeport the other day, with her little 
daughter, aged seventy. 

In Newton, there was rather a novel 
contest in the School Committee, a hus- 
band and his wife being candidates on 
rival tickets. Both are experienced edu- 
cators, but the husband was elected. 

Lasell Seminary, which teaches the use 
of the hands, having lessons in cooking, 
dressmaking, millinery, ete., is now to 
have a large gymnasium added to its other 
advantages. 

Misses Hook and Wheeler edit the Cas- 
tine (Me.) Gazette. ‘They manage all the 
work and business of the paper. It calls it- 
self non-partisan. But one who read it dur- 
ing the late campaign might have some 
doubt about that. 


The West Bridgewater Farmers’ Club 
welcomes women to equal rights. At the 
meeting, January 5, Mrs. J. A. Shores and 
Mrs. James Howard will discuss the sub- 
ject, ‘*What Can be Done to Make Agricul- 
ture more Attractive to Our Young Men 
and Women?” 

The Indianapolis Equal Suffrage Society 
has taken the rooms of the Gentlemen’s 
Literary Club, in Plymouth Church, for 
the season. A programme has been pre- 
pared for its monthly meetings. At the 
December session Mrs. A. H. Carrier gave 
“A Review of the Late Campaign, and its 
Moral Issues.” 





In the Agricultural Department at Wash- 
ington, 160 women are employed in putting 
up seed, and fifty-eight men are also en- 
gaged in the same work. ‘The men get 
$150 and the women $125, although the 
work done by the women is identical in 
quality and quantity with that done by the 
men. 

At the regular monthly meeting of the 
Brooklyn branch of the American Woman 
Suffrage Association, Dec. 19, an exceed- 
ingly interesting paper upon the rights of 
women as to property, in various States of 
the Union, was read by the secretary, Mrs. 
E. Putnam Heaton. It is hoped that it 
may be printed, for the benefit of others. 


Why does not some inventive woman, 
asks The Rambler, turn her genius to ac- 
count by contriving some secure as well 
as convenient place for carrying her 
money? ‘The majority of women are so 
culpably careless in this important matter 
that the wonder is that hundreds of them 
are not robbed daily of their worldly pos- 
sessions. 

In Boston, the women voters and some 
others who are interested in temperance 
organized to defeat the candidates for re- 
election to the School Board who were re- 
sponsible for the shifting of public schools 
to suit the convenience of grog-shops lo- 
cated within 400 feet of them, and conse- 
quently forbidden licenses under the law. 
Only two or three of their candidates were 
elected, but the effect of their movement 
was manifest in a marked improvement in 
all the nominations.—Chicago Advance. 


The Society for the Relief of Poor Wid- 
ows in New York is said to be the oldest 
charitable society in the United States that 
is controlled entirely by ladies. It was 
founded by Isabella Graham, eighty-seven 
years ago, and it supplies clothing, pro- 
visions, and other necessaries. Last win- 
ter 531 widows, with families aggregating 
1,387 children, were visited, and $9,329 35 
were spent, chiefly for food and raiment, 
as the Society does not give money. ‘The 
Society extends its work this year, and 
will, if it can, establish a summer house 
for feeble widows. 


The refusal of woman suffragists to 
nominate any presidential candidate or to 
side with any political party seems jus- 
tified by the result of a third party 
for prohibition. The Massachusetts cit- 
ies, acting under the Local Option Law, 
have just voted on the question of license, 
and the results are attributed to the di- 
vision and irritation occasioned by the St. 
John candidacy. ‘The vote on this ques- 
tion is taken by asimple Yes or No ballot, 
which is voted on the day of the regular 
municipal elections, but is distinct from 
all issues of parties and candidacies. The 
first group of seventeen cities voted De- 
cember 2. Of this number, eight, viz. : 
Somerville, Chelsea, Newton, Malden, 
Brockton, Gloucester, Springfield, and 
Waltham were carried for no-license at the 
previous election,—though in two cases 
by a very close margin; in Waltham by a 
tie vote. This year only three cities out 
of the seventeen, viz. : Somerville, Newton, 
and Malden wereheld for no-license. In 
Chelsea, the No majority of five was 





CARPETS! 


SPECIAL CARPET SALE, 


To Close Out such Patterns as are Out of Loom. 
5-FRAME WILTONS, 


75 PIECES at.............. punsncssennees wenueees seensees --+- $1.75 


STANDARD VELVETS, 


300 PIECES at....-----.-.-.++- 


ngenceapeceuatinention 0 -$1.25 


5-FRAME BODY BRUSSELS, 


250 PIECES at......--...+++5+- 


TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 


300 PIECES, Standard Quality, at------------- seeeee 7 BC 


EXTRA SUPERFINES, 


250 PIECES, all Wool, at- 


ITTTTi ttt ttt tire seccceeeseesZ OCe 


ENCLISH SHEET OILS, $/.00. 


The above Goods will be found in every respect as advertised. 





JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


525 & 527 Washington St., Boston. 








PATENTED, 


EMANCIPATION WAIST. 


THIS WAIST is universally acknowledged to be one of the best of 
the strictly hygienic Dress Reform garments. It is adapted for ladies 
and children, and when properly fitted to the form, takes the weight of 
the outer clothing from the hips, doing away with skirt-supporters 
all kinds, and distributing the strain over the shoulders. 

By the peculiar cut and fit of the front, the breasts are supported and 
freed from the ‘‘drag’’ from the shoulders, of which so many complain 
who wear other Dress Reform garments. 

This waist takes the place of the chemise, corset, and corset cover, and 
is so arranged that the bands of the outer ekirta do not lay over one 
another, and although fitting the form closely, leave every nerve, vein, 
and blood vessel free to act, thus securing the recommerdation and en- 
dorsement of all our leading physicians. 

Made for ladies only, both plain and trimmed, in sizes 22 to 35 inclusive 


PRICE.—Plain, $1 75. 


In stating size, give snug measure taken around waist, outside of dress, 
Bold by Agents and Ladies’ Furnishing trade, or sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass- 


Trimmed, $2 5O. 


Address, 





THE 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE & TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated 3d Mo. 22d, 1865. 





Assets Ist Mo. Ist, 1884..........- seceeee 
Liabilities ............ PPITTTITI TT Titi eee 
Surplus, Including Capital.......+...++. 


1 WOMEN 


INSURED SAME 


coeee teereeeccecsceseesssessss $O,281,060 44 


6,374,197 56 
eeeececcccees +++» $1,006,862 88 


RATES AS MEN. 


HOAG & HOLWAY, Gen’l Agents, 


119 DEVONSHIRE STREET : - 


BOSTON. 





changed to a Yes majority of 1,400; in 
Brockton a No majority of 106 toa Yes 
majority of 680; in Gloucester a No ma- 
jority of 155 to a Yes majority of 896; and 
in Springfield a No majority of 294 toa 
Yes majority of 965. ‘These are significant 
changes. 

In San Francisco, turkeys cost twenty- 
eight cents a pound, whereas in St. Louis 
they cost only twelve cents a pound, and 
the choicest chickens cost seventy-five cents 
apiece in San Francisco as against twenty- 
five cents in St. Louis. A Santa Clara 
farmer says in explanation: ‘Our girls in 
California are too high-toned to tend a 
poultry yard. In the Eastern States it’s 
the women that feed the chickens and dress 
them for market, but you couldn’t get a 
Santa Clara girl to demean herself over 
such things. She’s got to study astronomy, 
and read Tennyson, and play Wagner, and 
maybe paint a bit with water-colors. She’d 
rather die than clean a fowl.” 


The Louisville Times says that the num- 
ber of female clerks employed in the de- 
partments was largely decreased during 
the past as compared with previous years. 
This is attributed to the working of the 
civil service reform law. The Bureau 
Chiefs, when called upon to decide between 
a male and female applicant, invariably 
prefer the man, and so the number of fe- 
male clerks is, diminishing. This is an ef- 
fect certainly not anticipated by the au- 
thor of the law. ‘There is not a more gal- 
lant and chivalrous gentleman in the land 
than Senator Pendleton, nor one with a 
finer appreciation of the graces and virtues 
of the opposite sex. If anything would 
make him dissatisfied with reform, it would 
be that it operated disadvantageously to 
the ladies employed in the departments. 
But it is possibly not the law that is so 
much to blame as the administration of it. 
What sort of men are these Bureau Chiefs 
that they should ‘‘invariably” prefer male 
to female clerks? 
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Decorative Art.— Explicit directions for 
every use are given with the Diamond Dyes 
For dyeing Mosses, Grasses, Eggs. Ivory, Hair 
&c. 10c. Druggists keep them. ells, Richard 
son & Co., Burlington, Vt. 





FALL & WINTER 
UNDERWEAR 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 
Wedding Trousseaux and Infants’ Ward- 
robes made to order in any style, at reason- 
able prices. 
Combination Garments a Specialty. 


These garments are cut from measure in a style pe- 
culiar to ourselves. We can warrant a good fitting 
and at the some time comfortable garment. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


A. T. FOCC, 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, BOSTON. 


Salesroom on the street floor. 


BOSTON ALMANAG 


For 1885. 
FIFTIETH YEAR. 


Contains The Standard Time, 
Business Directory, 
Street Directory, 
Events of Past Year, 
Members of Congress, 
Poat Office Regulations, 
Mass, State Government, 











Express List, 
Churches, Societies, etc, 


WITH A FINE MAP OF BOSTON, 
FORMING A COMPLETE CITY GUIDE. 
636 Pages. Price, 81 00. 
PUBLISHED BY 


SAMPSON, DAVENPORT & CO., 


155 Franklin Street, - Boston. 


Mailed promptly on Receipt of Price. 
Also for sale by Booksellers generally. 


HENRY CRINE, 


Manufacturer of Ladies’, Misses’ & Children’s 


FURS, 


Offers at very low prices a full line of 
LADIES’, MISSES’ and CHILDREN’S 


Muffs and Collars, 
Coachman’s Capes & Caps, 


FUR TRIMMINGS, ete. 
All of Best Quality and at Manufacturers’ Prices. 


HENRY CRINE, 


15 Avon Street, Boston. 
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PASSING AWAY. 





BY CHRISTINA G. BOSSETTI. 


Passing away, saith the world, passing away : 
Chances, beauty and youth sapped day by day: 

Thy life never continueth in one stay. 

Is the eye waxen dim, is the dark hair changing to gray 
That hath won neither laurel nor bay? 

I shall clothe myself in spring and bud in May: 
Thou, root-stricken, shalt not rebuild thy decay 

On my bosom for aye. 

Then [ answered: Yea. 


Passing away, saith my soul, passing away : 

With its barden of fear and hope, of labor and play; 
Hearken what the past doth witness and say : 

Rust in thy gold, a moth is in thine array, 

A canker is in thy bud, thy life must decay. 

At midnight, at cock-crow, at morning, one certain day 
Lo, the bridegroom shall come and shall not delay : 
Watch thou and pray. 

Then I answered: Yea. 


Passing away, saith my God, passing away : 
Winter passeth after the long delay : 
New grapes on the vine, new figs on the tender spray, 
Turtle calleth turtle in heaven’s May. 
Though I tarry, wait for me, trust me, watch and pray. 
Arise, come away, night is past, and lo it is day, 
My love, my sister, my spouse, thou shalt hear me say. 
Then I answered: Yea. 

eee —EEE 


A VIGIL, 





BY CARL SPENSER, 


I sit alone and watch the darkening years, 

And all my heart grows dim with doubt and fear; 
Till out of deepest gloom a face appears, 

The only one of all that shineth clear. 


(O lovely face, that all the world doth wrong! 
But not upon the world thou smilest so; 

Thou only real amid the phantom throng, 
Thou only sure, while others come and go!) 


Make white thy wedding-garments, 0 my soul! 
And sigh no longer for thy scanty dower; 

For, if he loves thee, he will crown the whole 
With nobler beauty and immortal power. 


(O! dearer than the bridegroom to the bride! 
Nearer than any words of earth can say, 

No harm shall come when thou art by my side, 
And sorrow from thy look shall flee away.) 


Forget, my soul, the roses of this land, 

Nor mourn that autumn flowers are few and pale; 
For see, he beara white lilies in his hand, 

And grief bath woven thee a silver veil. 


(O silent feet, that hasten day and night! 

When will ye come and stand beside my door? 
What if I meet thee with the morning light, 

O lovely face, and Ree the world no more!) 


Now is it naught that life hath been unkind, 

And naught that hope deceived us in our youth; 
This is the face my heart hath ever shrined, 

And fairer than all fancies is the truth. 


(O mighty Angel of the secret name! 

Come, for my heart doth answer the All-hail; 
I know thy clasp is as a wind of flame, 

I know that I shall perish, yet prevail!) 


I see no more the shadow-forms between, 
I hear the murmurs slowly fall and cease ; 
One amile is all of majesty serene, 
One many-tonéd voice is saying, Peace! 
Come, with the new name and the mystic stone, 
And speak so low that none shall hear the call; 
O beautiful, beloved, and still unknown, 
I ask thee naught; thy look hath promised all! 
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DEBBY’S NEW YEAR. 
BY HELEN WHITNEY CLARK. 


“Invited Debby Safflower to our New 
Year's dinner, Merildy?” inquired Farmer 
Mugwort, as he deposited an armful of 
hard maple-wood under the kitchen stove, 
and warmed his hands by the fire. 

Merildy paused in her occupation of fry- 
ing doughnuts, long enough to answer her 
father’s question. 

“No, I hain’t!” she responded. ‘I’m 
a-goin’ to hev more agreeabler folks than 
her at my New Year’s dinner!” 

“You be!” Farmer Mugwort gazed at 
his daughter in open-mouthed surprise. 
**Now, I allus thought Debby Safflower 
was “ncommon agreeable,” he added mild- 
ly. 
‘sMebbe she is, to the men-folks !”’ sniffed 
Merildy; ‘“‘but she’s oncommon disagree- 
able to me, and I ain’t a-goin to hev her 
here, so that’s the eend of it!” 

“Wal, mebby ‘tis, Merildy; but we 
mustn't forgit she’s yer dead mother’s own 
niece,” ventured the old man, *‘and Deb- 
by’s folks didn’t leave her none too fore- 
handed, neither.” 

“S’posin’ they didn’t!” retorted the 
daughter. ‘* "I'ain’t my fault, is it? Any- 
how,” she continued, as her father tied on 
his worsted ear-muffs, and strode off to 
chop more wood for the New Year’s cook- 
ing—‘anyhow, I ain’t a-goin’ to invite no 
poor relations to eat dinner here. An’ 
*pears like all our relations was poor now, 
mostly. ‘There's Aunt Rhody’s folks hev 
clean broke up sence Uncle Bijah sold out 
the farm and went into the pork-packin’ in 
the city. LIain’t a-goin’ to be pestered by 
’em, though, nor by Debby Safflower, 
neither, if she is my cousin!” And Merildy 
shut her thin lips together like a vise, and 
dipped out her last batch of puffy, golden 
brown doughnuts. 

“Dear, dear!” sighed Debby Safflower, 
as she sat alone in the little two-roomed 
cabin, where she had lived ever since her 
mother died. ‘“‘New Year’s Day again, 
and no turkey for dinner. Not a chicken 
even, nor a mince-pie, nor anything nice. 
Even my relations have forgotten me,” she 
continued, with a sigh. ‘Ihere’s Merildy 
Mugwort has invited the minister’s folks 
and old Mrs. Marrowfat to dinner, and 
never said a word to me. And Aunt 
Rhoda’s folks, that I wrote to a month 


ago, haven’t even answered my letter. I 
s’pose I oughtn’t to hev invited ‘em, seeing 
I couldn't get up a respectable dinner ; but 
they’re as pooras I be. And besides, how'd 
I know that a fox was a-goin’ to eat up my 
old gobbler? and that the apples I'd saved 
for sauce were a-rotting down suller? 
Well, I s’pose it’s all for the best. any 
way, for | haven't a decent dress to wear 
to any place if I'd been invited. And I 
won't starve, if I can’t have roast turkey 
and mince-pie. I'll fry some sausages and 
make a batel: of crulls, and I'll peel what 
apples are left and cook ‘em for sauce. 
Thank goodness, I’ve got plenty of fire- 
wood, that Uncle Mugwort cut me, surrep- 
titious-like. But wouldn’t Merildy ’a raved 
if she'd only ’a knew it!” 

In spite of her thirty-odd years, Debby 
was a good-looking woman still. Her hair 
was as brown as the inside of a ripe chest- 
nut-burr, and her cheeks were still as 
plump and rosy us when Ike Wetherbee 
bade her good-by, ten years ago, and went 
out West to seek his fortune. Poor Ike! 
Debby sighed as she thought of his merry 
face and his crisp brown curls. 

‘*He did care for me then!” she thought. 
‘Though he never said so. But, of course, 
he’s married before now. So what's the 
use” — 

And rolling up her sleeves over a pair of 
plump, round arms, Debby proceeded to 
peel and core the few sound apples she 
could find for sauce. 

“Jingle, jingle!” came the sound of mer- 
ry sleigh-bells ; but Debby did not look out 
to see them. 

“Some happy folks going by,” she 
thought. But the sleigh did not go by; it 
stopped at Debby’s door. ‘*Who can it 
be?” she thought, hastening to open the 
door. 

“Why, Aunt Rhoda!” And in walked 
a stout old lady, plentifully sprinkled 
with snow. 

“So you did come, after all!” cried 
Debby, kissing her. ‘*But why didn’t you 
write? And where’s Uncle Bijah and the 
children ?” 

“Well,” smiled Aunt Rhody, dumping 
herself down ini a split-bottomed rocking- 
chair, ‘*‘we didn’t write ’cause we wanted 
to s’prise you; and Bijah and the girls air 
out in the sleigh now, a-taking out the 
boxes and baskets.” 

Boxes and baskets, indeed! Uncle Bi- 
jah came staggering in under a load that 
would have tried the strength of a rousta- 
bout. 

“Hello, Debby! Fetch me a hatchet!” 
he cried. ‘You'll want to get this turkey 
into the oven right away.” 

Turkey! Debby stared, while she obey- 
ed, and Uncle Bijah soon brought to light 
a huge gobbler, yellow with fat, and a 
brace of plump  prairie-hens, already 
trussed for roasting. Then followed a 
batch of mince-pies, with raisins and nuts, 
and two huge pound-cakes, frosted and or- 
namented with Cupids, roses and lilies-of- 
the-valiey. 

“Nice enough for a wedding-cake,” 
thought Debby. 

‘Didn't know we'd struck a bonanzy, 
did you, Debby?” asked her uncle. ‘Wal, 
we did, an’ ’twant in the pork-packin’, 
either,” he added. 

‘Look here, Debby!” cried her Cousin 
Abigail. ‘This cashmere dress, with 
navy-blue bows, is my present to you.” 
‘And mine,” piped Alicia, ‘tis this bea- 
ver cloak, and fur muff and boa.” 

Debby’s cup of happiness seemed full, 
but there was yet another surprise in store 
for her. 

“You haven’t forgotten me, have you, 
Miss Debby?” cried a merry voice. 

And there stood Ike Wetherbee, taller, 
straighter and handsomer than when he 
started out West, ten years ago, taking 
Debby’s heart with him. 

They had a merry time of it, roqsting 
the turkey and prairie hens, setting the ta- 
ble with a new set of gold-rimmed china 
—lIke’s present to Debby—steaming the 
plum-pudding, and warming the mince- 
pies. And after dinner, while Aunt Rhody 
and the girls washed up the dishes, and 
Uncle Bijah gave the horses a feed and 
led them to water, handsome [ke Wether- 
bee found time to have a chat with Debby, 
and somehow or another a gold ring found 
its way to Debby’s finger—the fourth fin- 
ger of her left hand. 


“Did you know, Merildy,” said her 
father, as he brought in the two pails of 
foaming milk, the next morning—“‘did you 
know Ike Wetherbee hed come back from 
Californy, as rich as a hanker, and twicet 
as good-looking?” 

Mertildy’s small gray eyes shone with 
delight. 

“No!” she ejaculated. ‘‘Have you seen 
him? Did you invite him to come and see 
us?” 

“Wal,” explained Farmer Mugwort, 
slowly, ‘‘I seed him as I was a-driving the 
cows up from the pastur’ this mornin’. 
Seems he come with yer Uncle Bijah’s 
folks, yesterday, to spend New Year’s 
day with Debby Safflower.” 





“Debby Safflower!” 


Merildy grew fairly green with envy. 

‘Brought Debby lots of fine dresses and 
things, too, they did; fur ‘pears like, when 
yer uncle sold his farm and went to pork- 
packin’, he lent Ike half his money to go 
out West, and now Ike he’s made a big 
forchin fur both of *em.” 

**What luck some folks do hev!” grum- 
bled Merildy. ‘*‘Why couldn't you hev 
lent him the money?” 

“Wal, that’s what I wanted to do, Me- 
rildy,” returned the old man, mildly. 
“But you wouldn't hear to it, you know. 
Oh, and [ forgot to say Ike asked me to 
come to his wedding!” 

“His wedding!” 

“Yes. He was after the minister to 
marry him an’ Debby this morning, at ten 
o'clock.” —Selected. 

—— ae 
MRS, FOLSOM IN TEXAS. 


MARION, TEXAS, DEC. 10, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

For ten weeks I have been travelling in 
Texas and have given over sixty lectures. 

A Texas man whom I met in the In- 
dian Territory said of these people: ‘They 
will not listen to you on woman suffrage.” 

‘You must handle the subject very ten- 
derly,” said a good woman at the second 
meeting. 

But the lectures have been well attend- 
ed, in spite of short notices and serious 
obstacles. We have spoken during a 
‘*norther” in a cold room where there 
were few seats. ‘I'he ladies had these, and 
the men stood to listen with coats well 
buttoned and hands in their pockets. 
‘There was no other place to hold the meet- 
ing. 

[ very often buy candles to light the 
rooms in which I speak. Occasionally I 
need to ask a man to quit smoking in the 
audience, and he has always done so. 
Smoking is such a common habit that 
probably some smoke when they don’t 
know it. We have seen one teacher smok- 
ing in the school-room when school was 
in session, but he would not let us have 
the room for a lecture, as he said, ‘I'he 
crowd which comes to the lecture will 
spit tobacco-juice on the floor.” 

Some of the lectures have had few wom- 
en in the audience, but the men were order- 
ly, and often requested us to stay longer, 
and promised to get the women out next 
time. 

There are a great many handsome men 
in Texas. The free, outdoor life, with 
much horse-back riding, gives them good 
forms, clear eyes and complexions. ‘There 
is a great deal of native intelligence and 
good thinking. 

The women among the well to-do class- 
es appear to live mostiy indoors. Even 
in cities very few are seen on the street or 
in the stores. They are not as often rosy- 
cheeked as the men, but much oftener pow- 
dered. Living with doors and windows 
open a large part of the year, and in 
houses all the year that let in air on every 
side, it seems strange that they do not 
look fresher. At one place, where the 
railroad missed the towna mile, and all 
the stores had been taken to the depot, we 
asked how they got to the stores through 
the mud. 

“Oh, we never go; the men go on horse- 
back, and they do the buying.” 

So it is not uncommon to see men buy- 
ing dress-goods, stockings, and other arti- 
cles for women’s wear. 

Good help is scarce, and the women 
usually do the housekeeping in a few 
rooms, every one of which has one or more 
beds in it. Their timidity is so great that 
they object to two-story houses ‘*because 
the wind blows.” For recreation many 
dip snuff and read stories. Old snuff-dip- 
pers look snuff-colored. Among the poor- 
er classes women work in the fields at cot- 
ton-raising. Hoeing and picking are done 
by hand, and what one man can plant and 
plough several hands are required to hoe 
and pick. But raising cotton is clean farm 
work. There are no briars to scratch, nor 
juice to stain the hands. The stooping is 
tiresome, but less so than picking straw- 
berries. Children are valuable pickers, 
being nimble and of suitable height. We 
have seen little girls who had picked hun- 
dreds of pounds, with sunbonnets and 
mitts on, in the hot sun, who were not 
tanned at all. In years when the crop is 
good, wages are high, and many well-to- 
do women go out and pick cotton. They 
are paid by the hundred pounds. 

Cotton does not pay large returns for 
the labor put on it; but it is ready money 
at any time of year and a very sure crop. 
Woman’s labor here seems to doa great 
deal in raising cotton. But it is not usu- 
ally considered proper for her to sell it, 
and handle the money it brings. Hence 
stories are common of women who hoed 
and picked cotton and then sent it to 
market with their husbands, and the hus- 
band, having sold the cotton, took the 
money to goon a spree. Do you ask why 
the woman does not go along, sell the cot- 
ton, and take the money herself? People 
look at you in surprise, and say nothing to 











the question. But, at other times, you are 





informed that public sentiment is opposed 
toa married woman managing business. 
It seems time that a new public sentiment 
was made, and there are many good men 
in the State who want to see the day come 
when the women of ‘Texas shall come out 
and help make a better sentiment. Such 
men want women as equal co-laborers in 
state and in society. 

MARIANA T. FOLSOM, 
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THE WOMEN OF THE TEREK COSSACKS. 





It is frequently asserted by the antago- 
nists of the complete enfrauchisement of 
women, that the latter are incapable of 
superintending or working successfully an 
independent commercial, agricultural, or 
any other enterprise. ‘They say that 
women can be efficient only in a subordi- 
nate position, under constant supervision. 
But such assumptions are as false and il- 
logical as those advanced against the polit- 
ical equality of women. It would be as 
well to bind a man hand and foot, and 
affirm afterwards that he is incapable of 
running a race. So he is, indeed; but, as 
his inability for physical exertion is 
caused by external, mechanical restric- 
tion, so that of woman is not the conse- 
quence of her mental or physiological in- 
adequacy, but is the result of unjustifiable 
social or legal prejudice and of brutal force. 
To condemn woman a priori to an everlast- 
ing political, financial, and intellectual mi- 
nority is the extreme of unfairness. Remove 
the artificial restrictions and she will win 
in the battle of life the place which is hers 
by right, and from which she is excluded 
by physical violence. No healthy normal 
development of any organic being is pos- 
sible, if its various functions are hindered 
and distorted. 

That woman, under favorable conditions, 
may become the perfect equal of man has 
been demonstrated, and the following is 
only a new instance in proof of the above 
statement. ‘The Line Cossacks of the Te- 
rek, a river falling into the Caspian Sea, 
are the descendants of immigrants who 
came to the Caucasus during the reign of 
Ivan the Terrible. Afterwards, in conse- 
quence of the religious persecutions in 
tussia, this number was greatly augment- 
ed by the Old Ceremonials, or Old Be- 
lievers, who found here a safe refuge from 
religious intolerance. These immigrants 
were transformed into Cossacks, i. e., be- 
came half farmers and half warriors. ‘The 
men, being in constant war with the Cau- 
asian mountaineers, were obliged to leave 
the cultivation of their gardens and fields 
to their wives and daughters. All able- 
bodied Cossacks are enlisted in the irreg- 
ular cavalry, and spend nearly half their 
lives in military duty. In recent times 
this has been very much modified, and they 
have more leisure ; still, a considerable part 
of their best years is spent away from 
home. 

The women do all the work, and the 
consciousness that the welfare and pros- 
perity of the entire household is acquired 
and maintained solely by their exertions 
makes them very influential. Constant 
masculine labor and business transactions 
have given to the Cossack woman an inde- 
pendent, self-relying character, and have 
developed in a remarkable degree her com- 
mon-sense, energy, and general ability. 
The women for the most part are much 
stronger and handsomer than the men. 
Intellectually and morally they stand also 
much higher than the Cossacks, and among 
them the percentage of illiterate persons 
is much lower. 

The Line Cossacks of the Terek are of 
Great Russian origin, and though in con- 
stant intercourse with the Caucasian 
mountaineer tribes, they have conserved in 
great purity their language and religion. 
But frequent intermarriages have greatly 
modified the original type, and a remarka- 
ble feature of the beautiful Cossack girls 
is the combination of the dark complexion 
and grace of their ancestral traits with the 
powerful body of the northern woman. 

The Cossack villages, managed by wom- 
en, are surrounded by vineyards, gardens, 
and extensive cornfields, with large herds 
of cattle in the pastures. Prosperity and 
even opulence are seen everywhere; no 
better place could be chosen to show what 
common, ignorant women may do, even if 
only partially released from the ignoble 
fetters which hinder their free develop- 
ment in the greater part of the barbarian 
and civilized world. 

Boston, Mass. Borys F. Gorow. 
e+ o-— 
CHEERING WORDS FROM NEBRASKA. 


LINCOLN, NEB., DEC. 20, 1884. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

In my wanderings I have visited the mag- 
ic city of West Lincolu, Neb., and am 
delighted with the breezy activity and noble 
generosity of theinhabitants. The number 
of improvements going forward is wonder- 
ful. Three magnificent churches, a splen- 
did high school (making the fourth), wa- 
ter-works, &c.; also hundreds of elegant 
homes in all parts of the place. 

I called on our faithful friend, Mrs 











Deborah King. She is the same energetic, 
indefatigable worker as ever. Of suftrage, 
temperance, and relief corps work, she is 
the life. 

The women through this State take con- 
siderable interest in school matters. In 
one district two of the three members of 
the school board are women; Frances H. 
Guthridge is director, and Rose Fox, mod- 
erator, both good suffragists. 

CLARA MERLSEN. 
ae 


WHAT THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT 
HAS DONE FOR WOMEN. 


In the report of the Massachusetts Cen- 
sus for 1880, we find the following list of 
positions filled by women. 

Optical instrument makers, 6; surgical in- 
strument makers, 1; truss makers, 2; sieve 
mill operatives, 831; marble and stone cut- 
ters, 1; cigar makers, 141; sail and awning 
makers, 27 ; basket makers, 164; coopers, 3; 
mirror and picture-frame makers, 15; pat- 
tern makers, 3; wood turners and carvers, 
48; bone and ivory workers, 7; button fac- 
tory operatives, 607; candle, soap, and tal- 
low makers, 10; comb makers, 75; cork 
makers, 7; firework makers, 16; glue mak- 
ers, 3; ink makers, 10; lapidaries, 3; match 
makers, 7 ; mattress makers,27 ; pencil mak- 
ers, 3; photographers, 53; potters, 4; straw 
workers, 1,760; trunk makers, 1 ; whip mak- 
ers, 40; engineers, 4; reed and shuttle mak- 
ers, 2; blacksmiths, 2; brass founders and 
workers, 28; britannia and japanned ware 
makers, 40; copper workers, 14; burnishers 
and polishers, 4 ; die sinkers and stamp mak- 
ers, 1; gilders, 5; gold and silver workers, 
468; iron and steel rolling mill operatives, 
2; iron and steel works operatives, 10; iron 
foundry operatives, 6; jewellers, 11; lead 
workers, 4; nail makers, 253; needle mak- 
ers, 60; pen makers, 1; screw makers, 3; 
spring and axle makers, 1; tinners, 64; type 
founders and cutters, 26; wire workers and 
makers, 95; musical instrument makers, 
1L; organ makers, 22; piano makers, 15; 
oil mill operatives, 3; lithographers, 20; 
printers, 591; stereotypers, 1; rubber fac- 
tory workers, 405 ; messengers, 58; porters, 
1; telegraph employees, 151; carriers on 
roads, 6; express company employees. 15 
teamsters, 5; railroad employees, 46; dairy 
men, 16; farmers, 108 ; florists, 7; gardeners 
3; livery stable keepers, 2; stock raisers, 1 ; 
fishermen and oystermen, 2; agricultural 
implement makers, 1; gun and locksmiths, 
10; shot, cartridge, and fuse makers, 64; 
file makers, cutters and grinders, 4; tool 
and cutlery makers, 69; bakers, 97; book- 
binders, 528; shoemakers, 71; brooms and 
brushes, 132; carpenters, 3; door, sash, and 
blind makers, 2; masons, 15; painters, 20; 
paper hangers, 4; roofers and slaters, 1; 
plaster moulders, 4; plumbers and gas fit- 
ters, 1; carriage makers, 15; oil cloth mak- 
ers, 19; watch and clock makers and re- 
pairers, 570; dressmakers, 11,822; glove 
makers, 9; hat and cap makers, 264; hoop- 
skirt makers, 673; lace makers, 32; millin- 
ers, 2.449; tailors, 3,075; umbrella and 
parasol makers, 5; cotton mill operatives, 
13,019; thread makers, 489; weavers, 111; 
confectioners, 91; meat packers, curers, 
and picklers, 1; millers, 4; salt makers, 
2; cabinet makers, 61; chair cane seat- 
ers, 127; upholsterers, 60; harness makers, 
49; morocco dressers, 7; tanners and cur- 
riers, 12; brewers, 2; bottlers, 8; saw 
mill operatives, 7; machinists, 10; mill 
machinery makers, 7; clothing, 9; cloths 
and textile fabrics, 1; confectionery, 4; 
crockery, china and glass ware, 4; dry 
goods, 75; drugs and medicines, 5; fancy 
goods and notions, 145; furs, 1; grocers, 
24; hucksters, 21; iron, tin, and copper, 1; 
junk, 22; optical instruments, 1; peddlers, 
16; provisions, 9; real estate, 3: sewing 
machines, 18; commercial travellers, 19; 
commercial officers, 2 ; packers, 82; weigh- 
ers, gaugers and measurers, 2; bank clerks, 
6; bank officials, 5; officials of companies, 
bankers and brokers, 5; patent right 
agents, 2. 

In Massachusetts to-day, a woman owns 
and runs a tannery in which her pay roll 
averages from $70 to $80 a week. In a col- 
legiate town, an invalid woman supports 
herself and two daughters by keeping a 
coal and wood yard. In 1840, there were 
seven occupations open to women in this 
State; now there are 284. 

MARION MCBRIDE. 





Boston, Mass. 
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EMPLOYMENTS FOR WOMEN. 


‘“Employments for Women” were con- 
sidered by the Art and Literature Coterie 
of the Women’s Educational and [ndustri- 
al Union on Tuesday afternoon. Mrs. 
Knight said of proof-reading that to wom- 
en of intelligence and perseverance a broad 
field is opened, as few are thus employed. 

Mrs. J. P. Higgins spoke favorably of 
silk culture as an occupation for women, 

Mrs. B. C. Barrows, from her practical 
experience in stenography, thinks there is 
still room for good workmen, although 
there are already many women stenogra- 
phers. 

Of practical design, Mrs. Lorin Deland 
said that a young woman by hard and per- 
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sistent work might succeed without having 
special artistic talent. 

Miss M. F. Newman, of Beacon Street, 
the only lady florist in this city, proved to 
the audience that hers is not always a bed 
of roses, but that in floriculture, as in other 
occupations, the thorns are always to be 
found. 

Mrs. Sallie Joy White, a pioneer among 
women in journalism, thinks that to no 
other profession have women come as rap- 
idly or been as well received. Rev. Julius 
H. Ward spoke also upon the same sub- 

ect. 
; Dr. G. S. Reed was enthusiastic on den- 
tistry as a profession for women, believing 
that their fine taste and delicacy would here 
be found as potent as in any field. 
ENQUIRER. 
Boston, Dec. 20, 1884. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


A New York lady gives Sunday evening 
receptions at her elegant home to the lit- 
tle cash-girls from the large dry-goods 
stores. 

Hereafter all second, third, and fourth- 
class mail matter, if pre-paid, will be for- 
warded as letters are, from one postoffice 
to another. 

Miss Kate Field has make a serious 
study of the Mormon question, and her 
lectures give the public the benefit of her 
study. 

The Vegetarian Society of London is 
giving a series of dinners to invited guests 
in order to show how ample and attrac- 
tive is the bill of fare offered us by dame 
Nature from her garden, without trenching 
upon animal life. 

One of the hopeful signs of the presiden- 
tial campaign just closed is the fact that 
women have taken more active interest in 
it than in any preceding one, and whatever 
introduces woman as a moral force into 
politics is so far a matter for rejoicing. — 
Unity. 

Matthew Arnold will, it is reported, 
spend what time he passes in New York 
with his married daughter, whose hus band 
has just bought a house up town. He 
hopes to remain in this country at least 
two years, so as to get well acquainted 
with America and its institutions. 

Eleven thousand women voted at the 
late election in Washington ‘Territory, 
which deserves what it is promised—ad- 
mission as a State. ‘Then we shall have in 
the Union one State which practically rec- 
ognizes the equality of the sexes.—Minne- 
apolis Spectator. 





The Supreme Court of Washington Ter- 
ritory has affirmed the validity of the ac- 
tion of the district judges in appointing 
women to serve on grand juries. ‘The 
court has also decided that the wife's right 
of dower in her husband’s lands was abol- 
ished by implication, in the statute govern- 
ing property rights of husband and wife, 
passed at the session of 1869, 

There is not a more intelligent, a more 
faithful body of workers in the world than 
the public school teachers. If we but give 
them a fair chance by permitting them to 
work upon human nature under natural 
instead of under grievously unnatural con- 
ditions, they will show us results to be 
proud of and grateful for.—Springjield Un- 
ion. 

The London School of Medicine for 
Women, in Association with the Royal 
Free Hospital, includes in the course of 
study a complete preparation for the medi- 
cal examinations of the University of Lon- 
don, the Royal University of Ireland, and 
the King’s and Queen’s College of Physi- 
cians, Ireland. All the classes are open to 
non-medical students. 

Wm. Lloyd Garrison's seventy-eighth 
birthday was celebrated on the 10th inst. 
in the Charles Street Methodist Church by 
the Garrison Club of colored men. Mr. 
W. L. Garrison, Jr., presided. There 
were speeches and music. John G. Whit- 
tier’s seventy-seventh birthday occurred 
on the 17th. 

Mrs. Mary Clement Leavitt, of Boston, 
who has been working on the Pacific 
coast under the National W. C. T. U., is to 
visit the missionaries of the Sandwich 
Islands, Australia, and perhaps India, 
China, and Japan, to introduce the W. C. T. 
U. methods and provide for interchange of 
sympathy and work by which the influ- 
ence of the Gospel Temperance movement 
shall eventually belt the world. 

An Englishwoman, whois working great 
reforms as to the employments of her own 
sex, after a recent tour through this coun- 
try, remarked that the most surprising fea- 
ture of our social life to her was the in- 
ability of the women to use their hands. 
They were clever enough in their memory 
of text-books, but unpractical and helpless 
outside of them.— Youth's Companion. 

The Rhode Island women will make a 
specially handsome display of needle-work 
and laces at the New Orleans exhibition. 
Among the exhibits is a piece of silk made 
by Lucy Buffum in 1800, for which she 
raised the silk-worms, wound the silk, 





twisted it, wove it on a hand-loom, made 
the dress and was married in it. It is be. 
lieved to be the first piece of silk woven in 
this country. 

If there were to be any difference be- 
tween a girl’s education and a boy’s, I 
should say that of the two the girl should 
be earlier led, as her intellect ripens faster, 
into deep and serious subjects; and that 
her range of literature should be not more 
but less frivolous, calculated to add the 
qualities of patience and seriousness to 
her natural poignancy of thought and 
quickness of wit; and also to keep her in 
a lofty and pure element of thought.—Rus- 
kin. 

The coming health resort is to be in the 
upper air. By and by, instead of going 
some thousands of miles across land or 
water to reach a salubrious climate, the in- 
valid will go up under a balloon, and a 
lively imagination can picture a pretty lit- 
tle hotel, built of paper or something of 
that sort, anchored high above the foul 
odors of our lower air, where pure oxygen 
will minister to the needs of the sick. 
Such a dream isn’t half as startling asa 
hundred which have been realized within 
the last century or two.—Boston Herald. 

Mr. J. W. Cross has completed the edit- 
ing of *‘George Eliot’s Life as related in 
her Letters and Journals,” and the book is 
now passing through the press, but prob- 
ably will not be published before the close 
of the year. Mr. Cross is said to have been 
successful in obtaining full particulars of 
George Eliot’s early years, and he has so 
arranged her letters and journals that the 
work will be to all intents an autobiog- 
raphy. ‘The frankness with which George 
Eliot was wont to lay bare the workings of 
her mind to her confidential correspond- 
ents has enabled Mr. Cross to give a his- 
tory of her mental evolution as well as of 
her literary development. 

The New York Exchange for women’s 
work, which has in its five years of life 
paid over $110,000 to poor women for work 
done, has been forced to seek larger quar- 
ters on Fifth Avenue by the increase of its 


business. ‘There is reason for sincere 
gratification in this, for the Exchange 


seems to be solving the important problem 
of how to help poor women without mak- 
ing them objects of charity. Hundreds of 
women are thus being trained to self-re- 
liance and self-support by being afforded a 
market for their handiwork. An Exchange 
of the same kind is connected with the 
Educational and Industrial Union of this 
city, and it is vastly useful, but unfortu- 
nately it is not called an ‘‘exchange,” as it 
should be. 

The Boston School Committee, at its ses- 
sion on Tuesday evening, decided that it 
was “beneath its dignity” to investigate 
the charges made in public by prominent 
citizens, that certain schools have been 
closed, shifted, and reopened to suit the 
convenience of neighboring saloons. ‘The 
School Committee, however, did not think 
it beneath its dignity to pass a resolution 
denouncing attempts to influence school 
teachers to vote for or against certain can- 
didates for the School Board at the city 
election. Weareinclined to think that the 
Committee has misplaced notions of its 
dignity on both these points. As to the 
first, the charges have been made by per- 
sons whom, indeed, one member of the 
Committee pronounced to be ‘‘cranks,” 
but who enjoy a good deal of public re- 
spect. If the charge is true, the condition 
of things which they disclose is disgrace- 
ful. If they are false, the Committee 
should be glad to establish the fact.—Bos- 
ton Journal. 


One of the most singular features in the 
scenery of the Territory of Idaho is the oc- 
currence of the dark rocky chasms, into 
which large streams and creeks suddenly 
discharge themselves, disappear, and are 
never more seen. ‘These fissures are old 
lava channels, produced by the outside of 
the molten mass cooling and forming a 
tube, which, on the fiery stream becoming 
exhausted, has been left empty, while the 
roof of the lava duct, having at some point 
fallenin, presents there the opening into 
which the river plunges and is lost. At 
one place on the precipitous banks of the 
Snake, one of those underground rivers 
comes gushing into the light from a cleft 
high up in the basaltic walls, where it leaps 
in the form of a cataract into the torrent 
below. Where this stream has its origin, 
or at what point it is swallowed up, is ut- 
terly unknown; though it is believed that 
its sources are a long way up in the north 
country. Besides becoming the channels 
of living streams, these lava conduits are 
frequently found impacted with ice mass- 
es, which never entirely melt.—Christian 


Register. 
—_———_o-oo- 


CATARRH CURED. 


A clergyman, after suffering a number of years 
from that loathsome disease, Catarrh, after try- 
ing every known remedy without success, at last 
found a prescription which completeiy cured and 
saved him from death. Any sufferer from 
this dreadful disease sending a seif-addressed, 
stamped envelope to Dr. J. A. Lawrence, 199 
Dean Street, Brooklyn, New York, will receive 
the recipe free of charge. 





HoonyD’s 


SARSAPARILLA 


Has “decided” claims upon the public. This 
is positively proven by the immense good it 
has done to those who have been cured of 
diseases from which they have suffered in- 
tensely for years, as verified by the publish- 
ed testimonials, every one of which is a pos- 
itive fact. 


CHELSEA, VT., Feb. 24, 1879. 
Messrs. C. I. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass.: 
The 6th day of last June 1 was taken sick 
with a swe ling on my right foot, and with an 
awful pain. he swelling went all over me. 
My face was swelled so that 1 could with dif- 
Seats see out of my eyes, and I broke out 
over the whole surface of my body; ~ right 

foot up to my knee was one raw, itchin 

mass, and my ankie and foot solame an 
sore | could not step on it, and it would run 
s0 as to Wet a bandage through in an hour. 
In this condition Mr. W. F. Hood (of the firm 
of A. R. Hood & Son, druggists, of this town), 
handed me a bottle of HOoD’s SARSAPARIL- 
LA, and told me totake it. I did so, and by 
the time I had taken one bottle I found that 
it was doing me good. I have since taken 
five bottles more. After I had taken three 
bottles my soreness began to leave me, and 
Ihave been growing better every day, so 
that to-day I can walk without going lame. 
I have no soreness in my ankle and it has 
healed gil up, and does not run atall. Lowe 
my redovery to your Sarsaparilla. I write 
this to let you know that I think it deserves 
the confidénce of the public. especially those 

who are troubled with humors. 
Yours most truly, 

JOSIAH PITKIN. 
P.8. Every person that saw me said that 
never would get over my lameness without 
having a running sore on my ankle; but 

thank God I have. J.P. 


Noother Sarsaparilla has such a sharpening 
effect upon the appetite. No other prepa- 
ration tones and strengthens the digestive 
organs like Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA. 


Price one dollar, or six bottles for five dol- 
jars. Prepared oaly by C. 1. HOOD & CO,. 
Apothecaries. Lowell. Mass. 


EBEDISON’S GB 


Electric Light 60 Cents 


A Complete model Incandes- 
cent Electric Lamp with Bat- 
tery, Stand, Globe, Platena 
Burner, Wire, &c., with in- 
structions for putting in perfect 
operation, will be sent postpaid, 
for 60 Cents. Stamps taken. 

FREDERICK LOWEY, 
96 Fulton Street, New York. 











mut BEST THING KNOWN * 
WASHING“»BLEACHING 


1M HARD GR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER, 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor shonld be without it. 
Sold vy all Grocers, BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead, PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORE. 





KIONEY-WCR 


THE SURE CURE 


FOR 
KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
AND BLOOD DISEASES. 


PHYSICIANS ENDORSE IT HEARTILY, 


remedy 
Dr. P. C. Ballou, 
“Kidney-Wort is always reliable.”” 
Dr. BR. N. Clark, 80. Hero, Vt. 
“Kidney-Wort has cured my wife after years 
suffering.’’ Dr. C. M. Summerlin, Sun Hill, Ga. 
IN THOUSANDS OF CASES 

it has cured where all else had failed. Itis mild, 
but efficient, CERTAIN IN ITS AOTION, but 
harmless in all cases. 
ta It cleanses the Blood and Strengthens and 





































and the Bowels move freely and healthfully. 
In this way the worst di are dicat 
bY from the system. 2 


PRICE, $1.00 LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
Dry can be sent by mail. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & 00, Burlington Vt. 


KiDNEY-WORTH 


“Embossed Beauties,” all 

Chromos with your name on, large 

ecker Board, a full set of Domi- 

FPP RET TERE ot eof “Muggins,” 


Ch 
nos, the merry gam 
the amusing game of “ Nine Penny Morris,”’ the mer 
game of ‘Fox and Geese,” full instructions for eac 
ame, Premium List, Sample Book, and our Great 
wes Prize Puzzle, (we offer $100 for best solution.) All 
postpaid, 18c.,in stamps. UJ. 8S, Card Co., Centerbrook, Conn. 


OLD WATCH FREE! 


* The publishers of the Capitol City Home Guest, the well- 
known Illustrated Literary and Famii agazine, make the fol- 
lowingliberal Offer for ‘ew Year: The person telling us 
the longest verse in the Bible, before March Ist, will receivea Solid 
Gold, Lady's Hunting Cased Swiss Watch, worth $50; 
If there be more than one correct answer, the second w ill receive an 
elegant Seeme_wieding, Contiones’s W atchg the third, 
a key-winding English Watch, Each person must send 25 cts. 
with their answer, for which they will receive three months’ sub- 
scription to the Home Guest, # 50 page Illustrated New Yerr 

ook, a Case of 25 articles that the ladies will appreciate, 
and Phen ot Ht names of winners. Stampstaken. Address 


bs. of HOME GUEST, HARTFORD, CONN. 


“EIGHT 
MONTHS 

















Ago I had lost my hair, and was 
completely bald. 1 had used va 
rious so called remedies, but none 
did me any good until I used 


CACTUS BALM. I have used 6 bottles in all, and 
I now have a good head of hair about 8 inches long, 
thick, glossy, and of natur «ll color.” 

Mrs. 8. REMICK, Hyde Park, Maas. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 
ON THE 

Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 





NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


*\ veritable hand-book of noble living,’’ says Wil- 
liam Henry Channing. 


“The best of all books on woman’s duties,” says 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition, paperbinding . . .°. . $ 25 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 100 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


Adams & Westlake. 
OIL AND GAS 


Heating Stoves 


Made in many sizesfor warming rooms of all 
dimensions. WE MAK&® THE LARGEST 
VARIETY OF HEATING STOVES EXHIB- 
ITED in THE UNITED STATES. 


Call and see them in operation at our 


NEW STORE, 
78 & 80 Washington St. 


The Adams & Westlake Mfg. Co. 
CACTUS BALM. 


ACTUS BALM is nota greasy, dirty mess, but is 

clean, pure and wholesome. It has been in use 
during the past four years in Boston and vicinity, and 
has won golden opinions from the thousands who have 
tested, tried and proved its virtues. CACTUS BALM 
is conceded to be “a HAIR GROWER and PREVEN- 
TIVE of PREMATURE BALDNESS.” Unsur- 
passed as “A DRESSING FOR THE HAIR,” “A 
SURE CURE FOR SALT RHEUM and other 
ECZEMAS” and the ‘best preparation for the Hair, 
Scalp or Skin that the ingenuity of man has yet dis- 
covered,”’ 

In response to many requests it is now put in market 
in 10 cent, 50 cent and $1 packages, and is for sale at 
retail by the leading druggists and hair dressers and at 
wholesale by 

WEEKS & POTTER, 
CARTER, HARRIS & HAWLEY, 
GILMAN BRO8S., 
SMITH, DOOLITTLE & SMITH, 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., 
CUTLER BROS. & CO., 
RUST, BROS. & BIRD, &e., &e. 
SMITH BROs., Proprietors, 
349 Washington Street, 











GOLD, SILVER & NICKEL PLATING 


lasily Learned. 


A Useful Trade, 














ROS 
C463 ~ Vag ee 


wy 


'H 0 In order to meet a long felt 
1 4 Want for a# Orne and 


portable PLATING AP- 








PARATUS, with which anyone can do the finest 
quality of Gold, Stiver aud Nickel Plating on 
Jatches, Chains, Kings, Knives, Forks, and 
Spoons, i have made the above low-priced set, 
consisting of Tank, lined with Acid-Proof Cement, 
Three Cells of Battery that will deposit 30 
,enny-weights of metal a day, Hanging Bars, 
Wires Gold Solution. one quart of Silver So- 
lution and half a gallon of Nickel. Also a Box 
of Bright Lustre,that will give the metal the bright 
and lustrous appearance of finished work, 
Remember, these solutions are not exhausted, but will 
PLATE any number of articles if the simple Book 
of Instructions is followed. Any one can do it, 
A Woman’s Work. FOR FIFTY CENTS EX- 
TRA will send Six Chains or Rings that can be 
Gold Plated and sold for Two Dollars more than 
the whole outfit eost. Our book, "GOLD AND SILVER 
FOR THE PEOPLE,’ which offers unrivalled in- 
ducements to all, together with a Silver-Plated 
Scarf-Pin—done with one of these sets—wil! be sent 
FREE, Kemember this isa practical oatfit and I 
will warrant it, or it can be returned at my ex- 
pense. Will be sent C.O. D. if desired, upon receipt 
of #150, balance to be collected when delivered. 
Next size outfit. with Tank, 12xl0x6, only ®5. Try it. 
Erotis. over 390 per cent. Book, with Scarf- 
n, Free. ress 
F FREDERICK LOWEY, 
96 & 98 Fulton St., New York. 


As a dressing for the hair, is 

CACTUS be - delightful and whole- 

BALM some; I have found it of especial 

benefitin relieving headache and 

nervous or neuralgic pains.” SUSAN ©. VOGL, 
(Woman’s Journal), Boston, Mass. 








. NEW BOOK. Contains instruc- 
Kensin on tions for all the stiches. Tells how 
to work Golden KRod,Coxcomb 

> e ‘Sumac, Pussic Willows, and 
Embroide 66 other flowers, Tells THE Pror- 

ER CoLors for petals, leaves, stems, 
AND &c., of each. Tells now to PRESS, TRIM 

AND FinisH, &c. Price, 35¢.;5 for $i. 

125 NEW 


T STICHES sor 
e is Crazy Patchwork, Ful! instruc- 
tions and pon pases of stiches, 25e. 
of Flowers CANVASS, TIDY. PAT- 
TERNS, New Book andNew 
Bodaer 25e.: gfor sl, Agents wanted, 28 
NE SAMP. K OF STAMPING 
PATTERNS, 12328 designs. Shows each de- 
ag entire. Price lic. The biggest Catalogue out. 
New Stamping Outfit. Contains everything need 
ed and 35 patterns for every kind of Embroidery und 
Kepiington Painting. STAMPING WILL NOT RUB. 





e at outfit ever offered for 81, 
All four Books and the Stamping Outfit, 81.50 
Send stamp for full description of Outfits, Books, &e 
YT. E. PARKER, Lynn, Macs. 
Ihave a positive remedy for the above disease ; by its use 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long sranding 
have beencured. Indeed, so strong is my faith in itsefficacy 


that I will send TWO BOTTLES PREE, together with a VAL- 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. Give ex- 








oress & P, O, aduress. DR, T, A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl St. N. ¥ 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 








MARY L. SWAIN, M. D. 


Office and Residence : 


474 Columbus Avenue, 
Cor. West Newton Stre 


Office Hours: 10 A. M. to1 P. M. 





DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCE, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es- 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgia, Indigestion, Kidney Troubles, and 
Tumors, 

Dr. Tuck has re-opened her “Retreat” at South 
Weymouth, where Invalids wishing to spend the fali 
and winter months can be accommodated with home 
comforts with or withont medica! treatment. 

Ladies’ Abdominal! Oeppertese, Elastic Bands, Skirt 
and Hose Supporters, Urinals, Syringes, &e., can be 
obtained at her office, 48 Boylston Street, as usual. 
Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thuradays). 

For particulars send for Circulars. 








BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN. 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass., 
Opens Sept. 16, 1884, For circular and full particu- 
lars address the Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston University, 
and Newnham College, Cambridge, England. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens Oct. Ist.; ending May 25th, 
1885. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF Boston, 
Opens its 5th regular annual course of instruction on 
Wednesday, Oct. 8, and closes second Wednesday of 
May for Examinations. ‘The college is regular in every 
respect, and graded. Only Medical College in New 
England for women as well as men. 

Matriculation, $5 00; Lectures, $85 00; Graduation, 
$30 00. All three years, paid at first, $225, including 
graduation. Send for catalogue. 

A. H. WILSON, M. D., Registrar, 
504 East Broadway, South Boston, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 


With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges 

The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical! College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University Schooi of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address tke 

ean, 


i. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - 











Boston, Mass 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requir ts for admission, the course of study, 
and the See for graduation fully equal to con. 
tiguous colleges. 

‘of. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 

Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirty-fifth annual session will open on Thurs- 

day, October 2, 1884, and close May 23, 1885. <A three 

years graded course of instruction is given during 

Vinter and Spring terms, by lectures, clinics, uizzes, 

and practical work in the well equipped Physiclogical, 

Pathological, OS hemical and Pharmaceutical Labora- 

tories. Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's, 

Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopsdie 
Hospitals. For further information address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


@ FOR BOTH SEXES. 

néer care of Members of the Religious Society of 
Friends. Thirty minutes from Broad Street station, 
Philadelphia. Full College Courses—Classieal, 
Scientific and Literary. Alsoa Preparatory School, 














Location unsurpassed for healthfulne-e. “Extensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus, 
A year 9th month (Sept.) 9th, 





‘or cata- 
Sg ee address EDWARD H. 
~ +» President, Swarthmore, Delaware 


BOOKS ON ART EMBROIDERY. 


Colors of Flowers. Describes 70 flowers, how to 
work, colors to be used, &c., &c. By mail, 35¢. 
2. 125 New Stitches for Crazy Patchwork, with full 
instructions. By mail, 25c. 
itch Patterns. 100 choice new designs, 
alphabets, flowers, figures, &c. By mail, 25c. 
4. How to het. Teaches all the stitches. lc. 
5. Twine Crochet, Diréctions forlambriquins, &c. Lc. 
6. Fine Thread Crochet. Edging, insertion, &c., l5c. 
7. Hair Pin Crochet. How todoit, designs, &c., ise. 
rawn ork, Complete instructions & illus., 25c. 
. Tidy Patterns, forJava & Honey Comb Canvas, 25c. 
10. Stamping Outfit, best yet out, Complete, $1.00. 
Send stamp for circular with full descriptions, The nine 


books and outfit complete, $2.50, post paid. 
ee W. P. PRAY, Box 8230, New York. 


Send six cents ter postage and 

j receive free, oc box of 

8 goods which will belp all, of 

either sex, to more money right away than anything 


else in this world. Fortunes await the workers absol- 
utely sure. Atonce address TRUE & Co., Augusta, Me. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and F tCup of Teaor Coflee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All theluxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 


1884, Appl early to ensure admission, 
logue and ful 
MAGILL, A. 














prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 
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ANNUAL MEETING 


INDIANA WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The Indiana Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion held its twenty-fourth annual Conven- 
tion in the Methodist Church in Kokomo, 
December 9 and 10. Delegates were pres- 
ent from Indianapolis, Richmond, Logans- 
port, Peru, Anderson, and other places. 
The first afternoon session was devoted to 
business and to short informal speeches 
by Rev. Mr. Frazier, Dr. Gifford, Messrs. 
A. R. Sharp, H. Munden, Bateman, and 
Turpen, Mrs. Dixon, Mrs. Armstrong, and 
Mrs. Reed, of Kokomo; Mrs. Haggart, of 
Indianapolis; Dr. Mary F. Thomas and 
Mr. Graves, of Richmond; and Sarah E. 
Franklin, of Anderson. 


TUESDAY EVENING SESSION. 


The evening mene was largely attend- 
ed and was opened with a voluntary upon 
the organ by Professor Manning, and 
prayer by Rev. Mr. Frazier. 

In behalf of the citizens of Kokomo, 
Rev. Mr. McCune extended a cordial wel- 
come to the Convention. 

Mrs. Mary D. Naylor, on the part of the 
State Association, gracefully responded. 

Dr. Mary F. ‘Thomas, President of the 
Association, then delivered her annual ad- 
dress, which commanded the closest atten- 
tion. 

The President’s address was followed by 
remarks by Mrs. Haggart, Mrs. Franklin, 
Rev. Mr. McCune, Judge Pollard, and 
others. 

Miss mage, the Treasurer, submitted 
her annual report, showing economical 
management on the part of the Associa- 
tion, and over $50 on hand. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION, 


The meetings on Wednesday were occu- 
pied with business, reports from clubs and 
committees, and earnest consideration of 
measures and methods for advancing the 
woman suffrage movement in Indiana. 

At the morning session on the 10th inst., 
favorable reports regarding the progress 
of work and growth of public sentiment 
were made by Mrs. Franklin, of Anderson, 
Mrs. Dixon, of Kokomo, and Mrs. M. B. 
Pentecost, of Indianapolis. Mrs. Thomas 
reported that Wayne County had been so 
thoroughly educated on the subject that a 
large majority of the voters are in favor 
of a constitutional amendment extending 
the ballot to women. Henry and Grant 
Counties also are strong woman suffrage 
communities. 

Letters were read from Mrs. Laura San- 
defur, of Franklin; Mrs. Mary Rhea, of 
New Castle; Mrs. Mattie S. Charles, of 
Spiceland; Mrs. Maria H. McHenry, of 
Merom; Miss Lizzie A. Kunkel, of Fre- 
mont, and Rev. Dr. Andrus, of Franklin, 
onerous regret at not being able to at- 
tend, and sending words of encourage- 
ment. 

Letters were read from Lucy Stone and 
Henry B. Blackwell, of Boston, recom- 
mending that the Indiana Legislature be 
petitioned for the enactment of statutes 
enabling women to vote at school and mu- 
nicipal elections, and for the presidential 
electors. 

Mrs. Haggart called attention to Sec. 2, 
Article 2, of the Constitution of Indiana, 
which reads as follows: 

“Tn all elections not otherwise provided for by 
this constitution, every white male citizen of the 
United States, of the age of twenty-one and up- 
wards, who shall have resided in the State, &c., 
shall be entitled to vote in the township or pre- 
cinct where he may reside.” 


Mrs. Haggart expressed a doubt of the 
ability of the Legislature to extend any 
form of suffrage to women by statute. A 

encral and lengthy discussion followed, 
n which the views of a number of eminent 
Indiana jurists and legislators were cited 


for and against the power of the Legisla-. 


ture, with a preponderance of opinion 
against the constitutionality of any statute 
enabling women to vote at any election. 
By motion the further investigation of the 
subject was referred to a committee on 
Legislative work to be appointed by the 
President, and this committee was author- 
ized to determine what measures shall be 
presented to the Legislature, and to pur- 
sue the methods best calculated to secure 
favorable action. 

A letter was read from Mrs. L. May 
Wheeler, who rendered efficient service as 
State organizer and mission»ry while the 
woman suffrage constitutional amendmeut 
was pending. 

The need of a State organizer to supple- 
ment legislative efforts, to awaken inter- 
est, enlist workers, and organize societies 
in the counties, and the ways and means 
whereby to sustain such organizer, were 
taken under consideration, with abundant 
testimony as to the efliciency of Mrs. 
Wheeler, and the good accomplished when 
she served in that capacity. 

After thorough discussion, a motion pre- 
vailed authorizing the State Central Com- 
mittee to engage Mrs. Wheeler if possible, 
as organizer and missionary. Also a mo- 
tion instructing the Corresponding Secre- 
tary to correspond with societies and suf- 
fragists aud ask them to raise contribu- 
tions for an organization fund. Pledges 
for this purpose were asked of the Con- 
vention, with this result: Dr. Mary F. 
Thomas, $25; Mrs. Mary E. Haggart, $25; 
Kokomo Club, $25; rs. Franklin, $1; 
Dr. Isabel Stafford, $1. 


SECOND AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The President announced the Commit- 
tee on Legislative Work as follows: Mary 
S. Armstrong, Laura G. Schofield, Paulina 
T. Merritt, Sylvester Johnson, John C. 
Shoemaker, Mrs. M. B. Pentecost. 

Mrs. Ha gart, chairman of Committee 
on Plans of ork, made a report embody- 
ing the conclusions reached by the Con- 
vention in the morning with reference to 
sm gee work and State organization, 
which was adopted. 

Mrs. Franklin, chairman of committee, 
reported the following resolutions, which 
were adopted : 


| RESOLUTIONS. 


1. Resolved, That the woman suffrage move- 
peed right, and for this reason should be sup- 


2. That the woman suffrage movement is non- 
partisan and we ask the co-operation of all par- 
ties. 

3. That a Republican Government is a govern- 
ment by the people, and as but half of the people 
of this government have the franchise, it is not a 
government of the people till the women vote; 
hence let us unceasingly labor till women secure 
the full franchise privilege. 

4. That the woman suffrage movement is the 
only correct embodiment of the full principles of 
the Declaration of Independence. 

5. That we express our deep regret at the death 
of two of the most true and faithful workers for 
the enfranchisement of woman, Frances Dana 
Gage and Laura Giddings Julivn, whose counsels 
have often strengthened us. We treasure their 
memories in the sacred precincts of our hearts, 
and will endeavor to emulate their example. 

6. That we return thanks to the people of 
Kokomo for the generous welcome and ay oe 
ty we have received, to the ‘rustees of the Meth- 
odist Church for the use of the building, and to 
the Kokomo press for their excellent reports. 


Mrs. Thomas paid a tender, touching 
tribute to Mrs. Gage and to Mrs. Julian, 
whom she had known and loved many 
years. 

Mrs. Dixon, chairman of the Committee 
on Nominations, reported as follows: 

OFFICERS, 1884-5. 

President—Dr. Mary F. Thomas, Richmond. 

Vice-President at Large—Hon, William Dudley 
Foulke, Richmond. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. Mattie S. Charles, 
Spiceland. 

Corresponding Secretary—Florence M. Adkin- 
son. Indianapolis. 

eae Mary D. Naylor, Indianap- 
ols. 

State Central Committee—Mrs. Mary E. Hag- 
gart, Mrs. Z. G. Wallace, Sylvester Johnson. 

Vice- Presidents—Mrs. Sarah E. Franklin, An- 
derson; Mrs. Maria H. McHenry, Merom; Mrs. 
Isabel Stafford, M. D., Peru; Mrs. Laura Sande- 
fur, Franklin; Mre. Laura C. Arnold, Columbus; 
Mrs. C. A. P. Smith, Peru; Mrs. N. R. Lindsay, 
Kokomo; Mrs. Lizzie P. Kunkel, Fremont; 
Mrs. 8. 8. McCain, Crawfordsville; Mrs. H. R 
Ridpath, Greencastle; Mrs. Hester Bingham, 
Steam Corners; Mrs. Mary B. Williams, Fort 
Wayne; Dr. Anna B. Campbell, Rockville; Mrs. 
R. A. Larimer, Lawrenceburg; Mrs. Laura 
Kregelo, Indianapolis; Mrs. H. R. Vickery. Tip- 
ton; Mrs. Dr. Hoiloway, Decatur; Mrs. E. E. 
Dixon, Kokomo. 


This report was adopted. 

Dr. Mary F. Thomas, who was deeply 
affected, spoke briefly. She had hoped 
that a younger and stronger woman would 
be chosen for a standard-bearer. But since 
it had not been done, with renewed conse- 
cration she would again accept the trust. 

Rev. Mr. Frazier madea brief, earnest 
address, expressing the conviction that it 
is the duty of every man not merely to 
consent to woman’s enfranchisement, but 
to aid in every way possible to bring it 
about. 

Mrs. Sarah E. Franklin read an interest- 
ing review of the early history of woman 
suffrage in Indiana, which will be given to 
the Sentinel readers in the near future. 

At the evening session Dr. Pleas afforded 
entertainment by reading an original poem 
entitled “Why I Am Not a Suffragist,”’ 
which humorously and effectively disposed 
of several popular objections. He was 
followed by Mrs. Mary E. Haggart, who 
closed the Convention with an eloquent and 
masterly address. 

NOTES. 


Hon. Dudley Foulke was expected to ad- 
dress the Convention, but was prevented 
by business engagements. 

Owing to the limited time in which to 
advertise the Convention, not as many del- 
egates were present as were desired, but 
the meeting was in every way pleasant 
aud profitable. 

‘The encouragement, sympathy, and as- 
sistance given by the clergymen of Koko- 
mo was one of.the most pleasant features 
of the Convention Rev. Messrs Frazier, 
McCune, and Hudson were present and 
participated in the proceedings, and Rev. 
Mr. Smith, of the Baptist Church, sent his 
regrets because unavoidably called away. 

Rev. Joseph Franklin, joint representa- 
tive from Madison and Henry Counties, is 
the husband of Mrs. Sarah E. Franklin, and 
has been a fearless, zealous advocate of 
woman suffrage for many vears. 

The Kokomo Club is one of the oldest 
and most faithful suffrage societies in the 
State. 

Mrs. Thomas reported a little town in 
Wayne County which to many appears an 
anomaly. Itis called Boston, it has no sa- 
loons, its citizens are all woman suffragists, 
and it is Democratic. 

The opinion was generally expressed 
that prohibition and woman suffrage are 
two distinct issues and should not be 
mixed. 

The Kokomo newspapers are enterpris- 
ing and liberal, and gave fair reports of 
the Convention. 

Miss Mary D. Naylor presented the in- 
terests of the Indianapolis Woman’s Ex- 
change as one of the forms of woman’s 
work for women. 

Mrs. Josephine R. Nichols, of Indianap- 
olis, expected to attend, but was prevent- 
ed by a severe attack of neuralgia. 

Miss Kunkel wrote from Fremont, ‘Our 
representative, D. R. Best, is a woman 
suffragist. He worked for our cause in the 
last Legislature, and will do so again.” 





———__ -# oe 
SUFFRAGE WORK IN BROOKLYN, 


The past year’s work of the Brooklyn 
branch of the American Woman Suffrage 
Association was verbally reported by their 
delegate at the Chicago Convention, sub- 
stantially as follows: 


In the autumn of 1883 one of these inter- 
esting and profitable Conventions was held 
at the Academy of Music in Brooklyn, N. 
Y., reports of which were published in the 
WomMAN’s JOURNAL and other papers, and 
ina magazine called Woman at Work. Soon 
after, and as a result of this Convention, a 
branch of the American Woman Suffrage 
Association was ca ae pe in Brooklyn, N. 
Y. Ata meeting held at 80 Willoughby 





Street, Nov. 1, 1883, the following officers 





were elected: Mrs. Anna C. Field, Presi- 
dent; Mrs. Eliza F. Rawson, Vice-Presi- 
dent ; Agnes Vietor. M. D., Recording Sec- 
retary; M. M. Robinson, Corresponding 
Secretary. It was decided that regular 
meetings should be held on the third Fri- 
day in each month; the annual meeting to 
take place in the last week in October. 
Methods of work were then discussed, and 
among the first questions brought up was, 
Shall we direct our efforts towards secur- 
ing general suffrage, or confine ourselves at 
first to petitions for municipal suffrage? 
Mrs. Dr. Vietor spoke at some Jength in a 
clear and- forcible manner, in favor of the 
latter plan, basing her argument: 1, On 
the ground of expediency, more likely to 
succeed Other petitions have been denied ; 
this is novel and may take. 2, It may in- 
fluence the temperance women to join us; 
it is so obvious that municipal suffrage for 
women would result in the closing of 
dram-shops, and doing away with the 
great source of crime and misery. After 
some discussion this latter plan was de- 
cided upon, and petitions for municipal 
suffrage were printed and placed in the 
hands of earnest workers. But at a sub- 
sequent meeting it was deemed best to bend 
all our energies for the present to an earn- 
est effort to have women placed upon the 
Brooklyn Board of Education. It would 
seem as if no one, however conservative, 
could object to this modest and very rea- 
sonable request. It is generally conceded 
that women are able to take good care of 
their children at home. Is it not reason- 
able to suppose that they are capable of 
watching over their interests and caring 
for their well-being at school? 

Heaven pity the child who has no moth- 
er. Women on the Board of Education 
seemed not only desirable but an impera- 
tive need. The public schools of Brook- 
lyn are,in some respects, I am sorry to 
siy, ina very bad state. Neither teachers 
nor members of the Board of Education 
are chosen wholly on account of fitness 
for the position, but largely through po- 
litical influence. The result is deplorable 
in the extreme. I am sorry to say that 
there is searcely a public school in Brook- 
lyn to which a child may be entrusted 
without endangering health, mind, and 
morals. 

Petitions for placing women upon the 
Board of Education were circulated and 
signatures readily obtained. Indeed, the 
idea was received by the people with de- 
cided favor. Clergymen. teachers, and in- 
telligent men and women cheerfully sign- 
ed this petition: very few citizens making 
the slightest objection, and these few were 
very illiterate people who neither knew 
nor cared to know anything about it. Par- 
ents of children attending the public 
schools expressed special interest and 
hope of our success, for the sake of their 
children. Intelligent citizens everywhere 
approved, and, in one instance at least, 
one of our best clergymen commended 
the subject to his parishioners in a public 
lecture. 

Meantime a letter was written to Mayor 
Low presenting the case and urging it 
upon his attention. ‘To this, the writer re- 
ceived a courteous reply, thanking her for 
the suggestions offered and promising to 
consider the matter. A much larger num- 
ber of signatures might have been obtain- 
ed but that it was supposed that the mayor 
was just about to make appointments on 
the School Board, consequently the papers 
were called in, and the petitions presented 
to the mayor by Mrs. Rawson, Dr. Vietor, 
and Mrs. Isaac H. Cary, Jr., who severally 
stated the case in a clear and forcible man- 
ner. ‘The mayor expressed surprise at the 
large number of signatures (about 1,600), 
but hesitated to comply with the request, 
saying he thought it a great innovation 
upon established custom, which would 
lead to far-reaching results. He promised, 
however, to give the subject due consider- 
ation. 

Thus does ancient prejudice retard the 
wheels of progress and hinder the cause of 
justice and humanity. 

Public opinion changes slowly but sure- 
ly, from age to age. But as Galileo said, 
“the world does move.” Truth and right 
will win inthe long run. After all it is 
only a question of time. The first school 
in this country where geography and 
grammar were taught to girls was estab- 
lished in Newburyport, Mass., soon after 
the Revolutionary war. The teacher who 
had the daring to inaugurate so unheard of 
an innovation on old custom was Master 
Woodbridge, My grandmother was one 
of the pupils. She has often spoken of the 
ridicule they encountered in applying 
themselves to such masculine studies, so 
unnecessary to girls. They were derisive- 
ly called “the geography girls.” How 
absurd for girls to spend time upon such 
studies, was the common remark, as if 
they intended to become merchants, like 
their fathers and brothers, and send ships 
to foreign lands! Of what possible use 
can geography be to a girl? 

Now, what a changein less than a hun- 
dred years! Girls not only study geogra- 
phy in all schools, like boys, but they are 
admitted to our best colleges, and study 
and practise the professions successfully. 

ANNA HOLYOKE HOWARD. 
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WOMEN INVENTORS, 





Patents have been granted to women 
during the week ending Dec. 16, 1884, as 
follows: 

Kate C. Clark, New York, Corset. 

Elizabeth Wood, Evansville, Ind., Grate 
Attachment. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S. 


MISS M. S, NEWMAN, 
FLORIST. 


27 Beacon St., cor. Bowdoin Street, Boston 








Designs adapted for Holiday styles. 


- SPRINCE 


Wholesale 
and Retail. 


Having added to our Wholesale Establishment a NEW and SPACIOUS RETAIL DEPARTMENT, we 
shall keep constantly on hand every variety of LADIES’ OUTSIDE GAKMENTS, in all the latest styles, 


CLOAK 


and most desirable fabrics. 


surpassed, 


Chauncy Street, Essex Street, 


Ladies are especially invited to examine our Stock. 
and perfect satisfaction guaranteed. Manufacturing Facilities Un- 


SPRINCER BROTHERS, 


R BRO’S. 
CLOAKS 


Good attention 


and Harrison Avenue, 


One Block from Washington Street. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 

N. E. Women’s Club.—Saturday, Dec. 27,12 M. 
Annual Reception to Prof. Maria Mitchell. Lunch at 
1P.M. Monday, Dec. 29, 3.30 P. M., Prof. J. W. 


Langley will speak on The Results of Co-Education 
in the University of Michigan. 





Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, No. 74 Boylston St., Sunday, Dec. 28, at 3 
P.M. Speaker—Mrs. Katharine L. Stevenson. Sub- 
ject: “Life’s Banctity.”’ 





Woman's Congress.—Sets of the Woman's 
JOURNAL containing the papers read at the Woman's 
Congress in hey gm n 1876, will be sent to any 
address on receipt of fifty cents. 








Elocutionist and Reader.—Walter K. Fobes, | 
author of “‘Elocution Simplified,’ has removed to 
149 A Tremont, corner West Street. Send for terms | 
for lessons or readings. 


—A Principal for a Girls’ School 
WANTED Preparatory for College, to be 
opened in Baltimore, in the Autumn of 1885. She 
must be a college graduate and an experienced teacher. 
5 we guaranteed. Address “School,’’ care Woman’s 
Journal, 








Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys. 
Next (eighteenth) school-year begins September 


23, 1884 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. 





TELEPHONE TO 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 


Wagons Call for and Deliver Goods, 
Telephone Number 7232. 


“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL SEM- 


INARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Ill.) tells how students with small means 
can, by the “PecuntaRy Alp System,” gain a col- 
eglate or musical education. Send for one—FREE. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

A full college course for women, with special and 
preparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art. 
‘Ten professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 
Observatory, Laboratory, Museum and scientific col- 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu- 
cation. 8. L. CALDWELL, D. D., President. 


HIGHLAND HALL COLLEGE, 


For Tue Higher EpvucaT:oN OF GIRLS AND 
WomeEN, 
HIGHLAND PARK, ILL., 

[23 miles from Chicago on the C, & N. W. R. R.]J 
Tenth Year September 17, 1884. 
Pupils received at any time, 

Full Collegiate course; also thorough Preparatory 
course. Special advantages for the study of Music, 
Art, and the Modern Languages. 

Mre. HELEN EKIN STARRETT, Principal, 

Assisted by a full corps of accomplished Teachers. 

hay Catalogues on Application. 


SAMUEL BARNARD, 


Office, 145 Rowe's Wharf, Boston, 


Offers his services for the collection of Rents, Divi- 
dends, Coupons, ete. 

The care and management of Stores and Houses a 
specialty. Correspondence solicited with those seek- 
ing an agent for the supervision of their Real Estate. 
Best of references. 














Fifteen years experience. 
Special Sale of Artistic 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


Be A large stock of the latest styles of Paper 
Hangings, Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., re- 
tailing for one-third lessthan any other store in Boston. 


T. F. SWAN, 
No, 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


“Alpha’s.” 


Soon or late extremely cold 
weather will come. Alpha 
Undergarments clothe the 
body warmly and healthful- 
ly. The best to be found in 
any market. The varied 
grades of fabric adapted to 
all seasons and climates. 
Circulars, samples and 
Price List sent on receipt of 
address and 2-cent stamp. 


SUSAN T. CONVERSE, 
Woburn, Mass. 




















BABYHOUOD. 
BABY HOOD. Babyhood. 
BABYHOOD. Is not a “juvenile.” It undertakes a 


task wholly new in periodical litera- 
ture—that of gathering and presenting 
to parents the best current thought on 
BAPYHOOD. =e 3 oes , ko 
relatin nurser ie. he Decemw- 
BABYHOOD. per Dumber comtnine: “Baby at Home 
BABYHOOD. | PO a peat by, amy - py Y 
. julieration in Milk. OHN B,. 
BABYHOOD. IsuamM, M. D.; “Increase and Preserva- 
BABYHOOD. tion of Youthful Beauty,” by HENRY 
BABYHOOD. T. FincK; “ Vaccination,” by LEROY 
BABYHOOD. ae Lye. 3 Ds oparenems of 
. lelps a loveities”; ** Baby's 
BABYHOOD. Wardr. ri qOceu pesane and Amuse- 
BABYHOOD. ments”; “Nursery Literature,” etc., etc, 
Pr’ $i /0a year; 15 cts. a copy. Ad- 
BABYHOOD. dress “BABY HOOD,” Is Spruce Street. 
BABYHOOD. 
STAMPING. you instructions for stamping on 
Plush, Velvet, Felt, etc., so it will not rub off. Send 


BABYHOOD, 
BABY HOOD. 





Send usa stamp and we will send 





Easily accessible by horse cars, and ample accommodations for private carriages. 


JOHN D. CLAPP, 
Artistic Stamping and Designing. 


A large assortment of new designs, staple goods and 
novelties. 


Experienced teachers of Art Embroidery, 
Kensington Painting, Knitting, Crocheting 
and Repousse always in attendance. 


Electric Light for Matching Colors. 
1 Music Hall Place, 


Off Winter Street, Boston 











BOSTON 


BIBLE HOUSE. 


The largest and finest_assortment of Oxford 


and other Teachers’ Bibles, Prayer Books 
Hymnals, Testaments in New England,:and 
at the.Lowest Prices. 

47 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 


THE LITTLE CHRISTIAN. 


“The brightest and best children’s paper in the 
country.” Only 30 cents a year, 4-page, illustrated, 
two numbers a mouth. Splendid Premium List. .‘} 
like it exceedingly. I have seen nothing better.”— 
Rev. A. J. Gornpon, D. D. ‘“Admirable.”"—THEo. 
L. Cuyuer, D. D. 

8.8. Snperintendents and others should send for 
the December 15th number, containing the beautiful 
new Christmas Carol to be sung for the first time 
Christmas next, by the Chorus of 1000 children of 
Emmanuel Infant Class, New York City. Terms per 
100 copies, only 75 cents. Specimens free, 


H. L. HASTINGS, 


47 CORNHILL, BOSTON, MASS. 


REMOVAL. 
E. W. TYLER, 


Agent for the celebrated 


, FM, ; ‘ 
| = | 
Ll A iS acy Cae 


PIANOFORTES, 


Has removed to the capacious store, 


178 Tremont Street, 


where he willbe pleased to show a fine assortment of 
Grand, Upright and Sauare Pianos to any one wishing 
to purchase # First-Class Lostrument at a reasonable 
pete, Pianos to Reut. Tuning orders promptly at- 
ended to. 


LADIES! 


WHITTEMORE’S BON-TON POLISH 
will not harden, crack and spoil your 
shoes, but positively SOFTENS and 
PRESERVES the leather, giving it a 
nice DURABLE lustre and a_ beautiful 
BLACK color. Try it and be convinced. 
Price, 25 cents. For sale by 


HENRY H. TUTTLE & C0, 


Importers and Dealers in 


FINE BOOTS AND SHOES, 


435 WASHINCTON STREET, 
COR. WINTER, BOSTON. 














MRS. DAMOREAU’S 
SCHOOL of Ancient & Modern ART NEEDLEWORK 


125 Tremont Strect. 


A LADY 


Having superior advantages for fall and winter 
shopping in New York will purchase for stores, 
also for ladies and families living at a distance, 
dress goods, millinery, hair goods, furniture,car 
pets, upholstery, silver-plate, etc., at New York 
City prices. Special attention given to the selec- 
tion of cloths, silks, velvets, laces, trimmings, and 
all that pertains to ladies’ wearing apparel. No 
commission on goods purchased; a charge of 25 
or 50 cents made for personal services. Special 
arrangements made with stores. 

Address, inclosing stamp for reply, 

Miss M. E. BELL, 
Post Office Box 174, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

N. B.—By permission Miss Bell gives Mrs. 
Lucy Stone as her reference as to ability and 
character. 














New Yors. 
us 15c., and we will send also BIG BOOK of 1328 
Designs for Stamping and Fancy Work. T. E. 





PARKER, Lynn, Mass. Mention this paper. 


C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 50 BROMFIELD 8T, 
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